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COVER STORY 


In the goo’! old summertime the “sea 
of learning” can be the steps of ivy 
covered George B. Von Gruenbach 
Memorial Hall. You have your choice 
of 475 steps. That record number of 
institutions appears in this second Sum 
mer Session Opportunities Annual. 
When you write for catalogues, men 
tion us. 

a 2 + 

Editing is painful. Our Scholasti 
Teacher wants to be gay and cleve: 
Sternly we order her .o be as useful as 
a main floor department store informa 
tion clerk. “Look,” we say, “we pay you 
to tell teachers where to go to summer 
school, what kind of recorders there 
are, the best radio programs.” It’s hard 
on us, too. 

— sd a 

“My senior English class reads Scho 
lastic-BANTAMs at the rate of one a 
week,” writes Katherine Maher, Green 


wich (Conn.) High School. “Some of Sch 
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You can introduce your students to 
the latest thinking on Atomic Energy 
with our special April 12 feature issue 
(Senior Scholastic). Add learning im- 
pact on this No. 1 problem with new 
instructional aids — recordings, films, 
scripts, etc. (See page 31-T.) 
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This year 


by He 


jet full travel and university credits 
lus first-hand “Air World Education” 
in University-sponsored tours via TWA 


School children of today have their eyes on 
the sky, and many of their questions concern 
“What is it like to fly?” 

When you answer these natural questions 
of the air age, why not be prepared to give 
your classes the benefit of first-hand flying 
xperience? Get it by taking this summer’s 
rip by air. 

Again this year, TWA will cooperate in 
ffermg teachers university-approved tours 
outlined at the right), carrying full univer- 
sity credits. 

And, of course, there are many other highly 
rewarding trips you can take via TWA. One 
of the seven wonders of the world—the Grand 
Canyon—is right on TWA’s domestic route. 
Hoover Dam, Lake Mead, the deserts and 
zarden spots throughout the Southwest—ail 
we quickly reached with the wings of TWA; 
also the rich historic areas of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Washington, D. C. 

For more complete tour information, or 
® ‘acts about any other trip you’d like to make 
® by air, just fill out and mail the handy coupon. 


Travel this way. 





TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 


&Y. 5.4. EUROPE: AFRICA:ASIA 





l tion Workshops in the U.S.A. 





Four interesting 


SUMMER STUDY TOURS 
traveling by TWA 


Each tour is university-approved. Each is conducted 
by a nationally known professor. Price of eachincludes 
all expenses, unless otherwise indicated. 


1. GREAT BRITAIN—a study of education throughout the 
British Isles. Eight weeks. June 28th to August 20th. 
Eight hours’ university credit. .......... $1245. 


2. EUROPE—3 weeks’ tour. Visit England, France, Swit- 
zerland, Belgium, Holland. Three departures as follows: 
Leave June 26th to July 17th; July 17th to August 8th; 
August 7th to August 28th. 3 hours’ university credit. 

$1070 to $1095. 


3. SWITZERLAND—5 weeks’ study at University of Zurich 
— Languages and other studies. July 15th to August 31st. 


$865. 


4. AIR AGE GEOGRAPHY (Southwest U.S.) Two weeks. 
July 15th to July 30th covers area from Albuquerque 
to San Francisco. Two hours’ university credit (Price 
includes all but meals when not in the air) .. . . «$288. 


Dr. John H. Furbay, Director 
TWA Air World Education Service 
101 W. 11th Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Ple send me further information about the university- 
ease 4 
approved tour, or tours, checked below. 


University Or ZuRICH O Europe 


| GREAT BRITAIN 
O Arr AGE GEOGRAPHY (Southwest U.S.) 


a 
2 I would like to take a trip by air from 


on or about (dates) .— 


———————=— —————————— 
y ‘. 
4 ) I would like a list of summer schools offering Air Age Educa 


Position: 





Nane: —___ rr 
Address: 
City: 


Phone No. 





_Zone___ __ State 
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for truly effective teaching... 





» 
vcr ent! 


' a; 


"USE SLIDEFILMS PRODUCED BY EBFitus! 


Ok i 


They’‘re easy-to-use 
».. economical... 
educationally excellent! 


Have you ever taught with Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Slidefilms (Film- 
strips)? Then you know the genuine 
thrill of seeing youngsters learn quickly 
and thoroughly from these precisely 
prepared teaching tools. And you know 
what to expect from these three new 
EBF Slidefilm Series. 


Each one is richly packed with 
authentic facts .. . all interestingly and 
memorably presented. Each is based on 
advanced educational principles. Each 
will help you do your important job 
better... even in today’s crowded 
classes. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Slide- 
films are the product of 18 years’ expe- 
rience in making famous EBFilms for 
the classroom. The same study, research 
and technical skill have perfected them. 
You can easily arrange to examine EBF 
Slidefilms on our free 10-day approval 
plan... and see for yourself how help- 
ful and effective they can be. Write to- 
day for full information. 
















EBF SLIDEFILMS 
COME IN ATTRACTIVE, 
CONVENIENT CONTAINERS 
Each EBF Slidefilm is 
packed in a book-type 
container legibly 
labeled for filing on 
any bookshelf. Resume 
of the contents of each 
slidefilm appears on 
inside cover, and spare 
holes are provided for 

additional slidefilms. 















THE HUMAN BODY—This unique series uti- 
lizes the exceptional advantages of the slide- 
film technique to teach all these important 
subjects: The Heart and Circulation; Digestion 
of Foods; Foods and Nutrition; The Eyes and 
Their Care; The Teeth; Care of the Feet; Body 
Defenses against Disease; Reproduction among 
Mammals. 





ANIMAL FRIENDS —Charming and instruc- 
tive presentations of familiar animals . . . 
universally popular as EBFilms . . . now 
available in this EBF Slidefilm Series. 8 self- 
contained teaching units: The Horse; Gray 
Squirrel; Three Little Kittens; Shep—The Farm 
Dog; Black Bear Twins; Elephants; Goats; 
Common Animals of the Woods. 





USING NUMBERS—A completely new device 
for the teaching of arithmetic that makes 
learning fun. Series includes: Counting to 5; 
Counting to 10; Reading Numbers to 10; Writ- 
ing Numbers to 10; Counting by 10's to 30; 
Counting by 10's to 50, Counting by 10's to 80; 
Counting by 10's to 100; Counting from 10 to 
15; Counting from 15 to 20; Counting from 20 
to 40, Counting from yo to 100; Reading Num 
bers to 50; Reading Numbers to 100; Working 
with Numbers to 100; Writing Numbers to 100. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 








21 Summer Scholarships 
fo British Universities 


EVEN British universities, open to 
U. S. students this summer, wil] 
offer three scholarships each to Ameri- 
cans. Given anonymously, the 21 schol- 
arships are, so far as we know, the first 
of their kind for summer study. Four 
teen will cover round trip travel to 
Britain; the remaining seven includ 
tuition for the six-week summer ses 
sions as well. Veterans and non-veterans 
may apply. 

Scholarships will be awarded by a 
special committee of British and Amer- 
ican scholars. Each committee member 
has taught in both countries. 

Our summer school roundup in Feb- 
ruary omitted one of the universities 
sharing in the plan: University of St. 
Andrews, Scotland, July 10 to August 
21. Double asterisks indicate the other 
six. 

Besides scholarship openings, the 
seven universities will have about 600 
places for American students. Work 
will be on a graduate level combining 
lectures and seminars in British univer 
sity fashion. Courses will usually fea- 
ture field excursions, and, in addition, 
there will be opportunity for tours. 

Especially interesting to teachers is 
the course on British education offered 
at University College, Nottingham. 

To ease transportation uncertainties 
Cunard White Star Lines are reserving 
500 places to and from England for 
American students who are accepted 
hese reservations include tourist and 
cabin classes. 

An unusual feature of the sessions 
will be on- or near-campus living quai 
ters for foreign students. (Many stu- 
dents from Europe and Canada _ will 
also attend the sessions.) 

For more information on Britain's 
very attractive summer educational ot 
fers, write The Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, 2 West 45th Street 
New York. Ask for Summer Schools in 
britain. I. I. E. will receive all applica 
tions, for scholarships or otherwise 
These must be in by March 15. 





British Information S« 


University of St. Andrews 
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RE you a good teacher? Are you an 
\ exceptional teacher? You can give 
urself a rough check with a new yard- 
ck of “exceptional teaching service.” 
chitects of this yardstick are 21 mem- 
brs of a New York State committee — 
teachers, 9 supervisors 
board 


classroom 

| administrators, 2 school 

mbers. 

[his proposed teacher ab ‘ity yard- 
eck is an outgrowth of New York’s new 
dary law. Salary promotions are auto- 
tie for five years. Beyond that pro- 
tions will be made for merit in tour 

cessive steps. (See Scholastic 

acher, April 14, 1947, 5-T.) 
i teacher steps into the new salary 

icket if he is “on top of his job.” The 
th to advancement is not limited to 


page 


ministrative jobs. 

4s we understand it each locality 
kes its own yardstick. And its plan 
ist permit at least 50 per cen of the 
ligible teachers to move to the next 
iy level. 

You can be an exceptional teacher in 
‘ur ways, suggests the committee: 1, 
serving pupils; 2, by taking on com- 
sanity services; 3, through non-school 
rk; 4, by continuing your education. 
What are the marks of the excep- 
mal teacher? You can check yourselt 
gainst our free translation from the 
Pedaguese. We omit duplications and 
pints we didn’t fully understand. 


How Good Are You? 


1, Are you creative? Do sou de ‘elop 
w instructional Do you 


dio or 


aids? use 
magazines?® 

2. Do you arrange student trips to 
iseums, industrial plants, farms? Do 
| use community resources? 

3. Have you shown special ability 
th groups such as the mentally or 
hysically retarded or foreign speaking 
t problem neighborhood youngsters? 
1, Do grasp of subject 
itter to contemporary 


tae 
If 


you show 


and relate it 
5. Are you good at speaking and 
riting? 

§. Can you size 
hild and help him 
7. Do you show 


up the individual 
with his problems? 
unusual sympathy 
nd understanding in handling chil- 
ae 

8. Do you show skill in guiding stu- 
ents to jobs, better home adjustments, 
00d health habits, etc? 


—_— 


°The teacher who uses Scholastic Mag- 
progressive and de- 
Editor. 


tines is obviously 


ves a salary raise at once. 


Marks of the Good Teacher 


Classroom Teaching Skill Only One Measure 


9. Are you especially good as an ad- 
viser for school activities? 

10. Do you aid students retarded by 
illness or other causes? 

11. Have you helpec students with 
out-of-school hobbies? 

12. Have you taken on some of the 
“dirty jobs” uround school? (The lan- 
guage is ours —not the committee's.) 

13. Do you try to improve teaching 
as a profession? 

14. Are you poised and well bal- 
anced? Emotionally adjusted? 


You and the Community 

1. Do you serve as a leader or super- 
visor of groups such as Girl Scouts, Boy 
Scouts, youth canteens? Do you help 
with the local library or clubs? 

2. Do you take some of the load in 
local youth programs of service clubs, 
PTA, Red Cross, settlement houses, in- 
tercultural relations, etc? 


Other Non-School Work 
1. Are you carrying on research or 
committee work on some problem im 
portant to educational progress? 
2. Do you do public relations work 
tor schools or other community proj- 


ects? 

3. Do you travel and apply your 
travel experiences in the classroom? 

4. Do you write articles, reviews, 
etc? 





Senier 
Qcmaravtig 





—=—= 


“She’s such a good teacher they 
principal so now she doesn’t teach any more.” 


in New York State’s Proposals 


5. Have you been an_ exchange 
teacher? 
6. Have you taker part in protes 


sional workshops? 

7. Have you served on curriculum 
revision committees or other after-hours 
organization work? 

8. Do you serve on committees of 
the League of Women Voters. 4-H 
clubs, Boy Scouts? On local boards? 

9. Do you carry on any adult educa- 
tion? 

10. Do you carry 
trips for students? 

11. Do you manage any after-school 
clubs tor students? 

12. Do vou visit students’ homes? 

13. Do you help with public torums 
or discussion groups? 


on any hotidav 


Continuing Your Education 


1. Are you working towarc  addi- 
tional degrees? (The committee sug- 
gests six semester hours’ credit in each 
three-year period.) 

2. Do you take courses that are good 
for you, but are non-credit? 


3. Do vou teach in-service courses 
tor teachers? 

4. Do vou do any demonstration 
teaching? 


5. Have you worked at jobs related 
to your teaching field? 

6. Have you continued your studies 
or investigations in foreign lands? 
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Plan your summer study to 
include sightseeing. 


(7 HY do teachers go to summer 

school? Some years ugo I discov- 

ered that all the reasons do not appear 
in college catalogues. 

Ou workshop drew teachers from 
many parts of the country. In my inno- 
cence I thought they came with their 
sleeves rolled up, a gleam of enthusi- 
asm in their eyes, and a single-minded 
determination to learn. 

They did come to learn. Many have 
moved up to positions of leadership in 
their fields. But 


were not! 


single-minded they 


Over ice cream sodas or a cold beer I 
learned why teachers really go to sum- 
mer school. 

One came hoping to sell a children’s 
book manuscript. 

One came to see a particular man; 
another to forget a man. 

One wanted to find a job outside 
teaching. 

One sought a better position. 

Another spent 
search for a book. 

I know there were reasons I never 
heard. 

What about vou? Are you looking 
for credits toward higher pay? And new 


spare time on re- 


places and new faces? 

Your guidebook is below — the only 
comprehensive list of U, S. summer 
sessions. All information is up to date 
for 1948. Choose among these 475 
schools the one that fits your need. 

For more information on workshops 
and off-campus courses see April 5 issue 
of Scholastic Teacher. Our February 2 
issue lists summer schools outside U. S. 
Don’t miss the May 5, “Your Vacation,” 
issue. 

Our thanks to the U. S. Office of 
Education Directory, Part III, for our 
preliminary list. Special thanks to all 
the colleges and universities whose help 
made this directory possible. When you 
write to an institution mention Scho- 
lastic Teacher 


How to Use This Directory 


Sample: 
University of Alabama, University; C; C. E. Wil- 
liams; J 14-A 27; w-d-u-g. 


Key: 

Name of institution, Address; Student body 
(M-men only, W-woman only, C-coeduca- 
tional); Summer session director; dates ( J- 
June, Ju-July, A-August, S-September), 
Ww here two or more sessions are offered 
dates show combined duration; the remain- 
ing svmbols indicate as follows: “w 
the institution will offer special workshops 
or institutes of interest to high-school teach- 
ers. “o” means off-campus study courses or 
tours, in or out of United States. Ask the 
summer session director for information on 
special offerings touching your interests. 
“d” means dormitory facilities. Check on 
whether available for men and women. 
“u” and “g” mean, respectively, undergrad- 
uate or graduate work offered. 


ALABAMA 

Alabama A & M College, Normal; Louis C. Good- 
win; C; d-u. 

Alabama College, Montevallo; M.L. Orr; C; J 14- 
4 27; w-d-u. 

Howard College, Birmingham; Oscar S. Causey; 

C; J] 14-A 27. 

Oakwood College, Huntsville; C; O. B. Edwards. 

Spring Hill College, Spring Hill; M; Andrew 
( Smith; ] 14-Ju 23 

State Teachers College, Florence; C; Dr. J. A. 
Keller; J] 1-A 13; w-d-u 

State Teachers College, Montgomery; C; 
cill Trenholm; J 1-A 7 

Tuskegee Institute, 
] 7-A 14; w-o-u-g. 

University of Alabama. University; C; C. 
liams; J 14-A 27; w-d-u-g. 


ARIZONA 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff; C; L. A. East- 
burn; w-d-u-g. 
Arizona State College, Tempe; C; J. O. Grimes; 
}] 7- Ju 31; w-o-d-u-g. 
University of Arizona, Tucson; C; James W, Clar- 
son, Jr.; J 7-A 14; d-u-g. 


ARKANSAS 

A & M College, Magnolia; C; 

Arkansas A & M College, Monticello; C; James 
H. Hutchinson; J 1-A 13. 

Arkansas State College, State College; C; D. F., 
Showalter; M 31-A 8. 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway; C; Dr. 
Nolen M. Irby; J 7-A 14; w-o-d-u. 

Henderson State College, Arkadelphia; C; Dr. D. 
D. McBrien; M 31-A 7; w-d-u. 

Little Rock Junicr College, Little Rock; C; E. Q. 
Brothers; M 31-S 3. 

Ouchita College, Arkadelphia; C; A. M. Wither- 
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Your Guide to Summer Educational Opportunities § 7 
in 475 Institutions 
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Humboldt State College, Arcata; C; Dr. Ivan C 3° 
Milhous; J 21-A 27; w-o-_d-u-g, = 
Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles: W. § a 
M. Eileen; tu 6-A 7; w-d-u-g. —_ 
La Sierra College, Arlington; C; K. J. Reyno 
J 21-Ju 27. 
Mills College, Oakland; W: George Hedley: Jy ‘ 
A 14. 
Occidental College, Los Angeles; C; Wallace H 
Moore, Ph.D.; J 21-Ju 30; w-u-d. 
Pacific Union College, Angwin; C; George | 
Caviness; J 14-S 2; w-o-d-u-g. 
San Diego State College, San Diego; C: 1. \ 
McCollom; J] 21-A 20; w-d-u-g. 
San Francisco College for Women, San Francis 
” means _W; Mother Aimee Rossi; d-u-g. ; 
University of California, Berkeley; C; J 21-S 1 
University of Redlands, Redlands; C. 
University of San Francisco, San Francis Cc. § 
Paul J. Harney, S. J.; J 28-A 8; u. ; 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles; ( ' 
John D. Cooke: J 21-A 28. 
Whittier College, Whittier; (¢ Paul S. Smith; J 
21-S 3. 
COLORADO 
Adams State College, Alamosa; C; Ira Ricl 
son; J 21-A 27; w-d-u-g. 
COLORADO A & M COLLEGE, Fort Collins; C; 
Dr. David H. Morgan; J 21-A 13; d-u-g 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs; C; H. F 
Mathias; J 21-A 14. 
Colorado School of Mines, Golden; M; H. M 
Crain. 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley; ‘ 
George Willard Frasier; J] 19-A 13. 
Loretto Heights College, Loretto; W; Sr. M. Fl 
ence; |] 30-A 5: w-d-u. 
University of Colorado, Boulder; C; E. H. Wi 
son; ) 21-A 27; w-o-d-u-g. 
University of Denver, Denver; C; Dr. Lloyd A 
Garrison; J 18-A 27; w-d-u-g. 
Western State College of Colorado, Gunnison; ‘ 
H. Coun- N. W. Newsom; |] 7-A 6; w-d-u-g. 
Tuskegee; C; I. A. Derbign; CONNECTICUT 
. , Albertus Magnus College, New Haven; W; Sr. M 
E. Wil- Dorilda; J 24-A 3. 
Connecticut College; New London; C; Dr. John I 
Moore; J 21-S 8; w-d-u. 
Saint Joseph College, West Hartford; W; Sr. M 
Rosa; ] 21-A 5, w-u. 
University of Connecticut, Storrs; C; Arthur lL 
Knoblauck; J] 28-A 7. 
DELAWARE 
University of Delaware, Newark; C; W. Ear! Ar 
strong. 
- © Ceohee. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
American University, The, Washington; C 
Catholic University of America, Washington; C 
Roy J. Deferrari; J] 28-A 7; w-o-d-u-g. 
Howard University, Washington; C; Frank M 
Snowden. : 
Washington College of Law, Washington; ; 
Washington Missionary College, Takoma Park: ‘ 
E. O. Rittenhouse; J 15-A 24; d-u 
James Ormond Wilson Teachers College, 
ington; C; Dr. C. M. Huber; w-g. 
FLORIDA -_ 


ington; M 31-A 6. 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville; C; Henry 
Kronenberg; J] 7-A 27; w-d-u-g. 


CALIFORNIA 


College of the Pacific, Stockton; C; J. Mare 
Jantzen; J 22-A 27; w-o-d-u-g. 

Dominican College of San Rafael, San Rafael; C; 
Sr. Mary Thomas, O.P.; J 29-A 7; u-g. 

Fresno State College, Fresno; C; Mitchell P. 


Briggs; w-o-d-u-g 


Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach Cc 
William H. Hale. 

Florida A & M College for Negroes, Talla! 
C; H. M. Efferson; J 13-A 16. 

Florida Normal and Industrial College, St 
tine; C; W. C. Cogdell; d-u. 

John B. Stetson University, Deland; C; Cc 
Garwood; J 14-A 20; w-d-u-g. 


(Continued on page 8-T) 
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on world’s largest fleet of new luxury coaches 


Your wonder window! 
11 sq. ft. of sunfiltering 
glass. Glare stays out... 
but superb views of the 
Water Level Route pour in! 


That air of comfort! It’s 
the clean, conditioned air 
that surrounds you in 
New York Central’s new 
streamlined coaches. 


Tip on relaxation! Touch 
a button and tip your seat 
up for window gazing 

. . back for lazing .. . or 
way back for napping. 


LOW COACH FARES now command three miles of 
brand new streamlined coaches . . . plus an even 
larger fleet of other fine modern coaches .. . CITY 
on New York Central’s dependable, all-weather trains. q 

















Plenty of room for your grips on the 
streamlined luggage rack. And you can 
check 150 lbs. more free in the baggage car; 


=o <4 ST Easy on the eyes is the indirect, fluores- 
Q ire 3 | cent lighting. And you can switch on 
og ar 7. an extra reading light above your seat, too. 











Poe 7) ae, \ 


PACK MORE INTO VACATIONS! | 











Pillow-soft seats, teamed 


. «ys : Vacation Guide helps you plan 
with stabilized Car springs, F R E exciting holidays... at low fares... 
roller bearings, and via world’s largest new luxury coach fleet Sond 
rubber-cushioned couplers this coupon to New York Central, Room1334-H, 


466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
smooth away the miles. 





YOUR NAME 





ADDRESS 
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Summer Sessions 
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University of Florida, Gainesville; C; J. W. Note 
man; J 14-S 4; d-u-g. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta University, Atlanta; C; P. Whit- 
taker; w-d-u-g. 

Emory University, Emory; C; J. A. Stipe; J 12-A 
28: w-d-u-g. 

Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley; C; T. B. 
O’Daniel. 

Georgia State College, Industrial College; C; J. E. 
Peacock. 

Georgia State Women’s College, Valdosta; W; J. A. 
Durrenberger. 

Junior College of Augusta, Augusta; C; Eric W. 
Hardy; J 7-Ju 30 

Mercer University, Macon; C; E. M. Highsmith; 
J 16-A 24. 

North Georgia College, Dahlonega; C; J. C. Sir- 
mons; J 11-A 31; w-d-u. 

Paine College, Augusta; C; L. R. Harper. 

West Georgia College, Carrollton; C; L. E, 
Roberts; J 9-Ju 17; w-d-u. 


John 


IDAHO 


College of Idaho, Caldwell; C; L. A. Williams; J 
11-A 13; d-u. 

Northern Idaho College of Education, Lewiston; 
C; C. L. Harlan; J 7-A 13; w-o-d-u. 

Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa; 
lalien A. Wilson; J 7-A 7; d-u. 

Ricks College, Rexburg; C; M. D. Morrell; J 14-A 
20. 

Southern Idaho College of Education, Albion; C; 
R. H. Snyder; J 7-A 7; w-o-d-u. 

University of Idaho, Moscow; C; J. F. Weltzin; J 
10-A 4; w-d-u-g. 


C; Mal- 


ILLINOIS 


Augustana College, Rock Island; C; Richar@ A. 
Barnes; J] 14-A 6; w-d-u. 

Bradley University, Peoria; C; George L. 
bell; J 17-A 26; w-o-u-g. 

Carthage College, Carthage; C; Merle E. Chapin; 
J 8-A 6. 

Chicago Teachers College, Chicago; C; J 28-A 6; 


Cline- 


u. 
College of St. Francis, Joliet; W; Sr. M. Chry- 
santha; J 24-A 4. 


DePaul University, Cc; &. J. 
J] 28-A 4. 

Eastern Illinoie State College, 
Bryan Heise; j 14-A 6; w-o-d-u. 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal; C; Chris 
4. De Young; J] 12-A 27; w-o-d-u-g. 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington; C; 
Wm. T. Beadles; J 14-A 14. 

Lyons Township Junior College, La Grange; C; 
Carl Warkow; J 14-A 6. 

MacMurray College for Women, Jacksonville; W; 
Harold E. Gibson. 

Monmouth College, Monmouth; C; J. S. Cleland; 
J 13-A 9 

Mundelein 
Helen. 

National College of Education, Evanston; W; 
Edna Dean Baker; J 20-A 20; w-d-u-g. 

North Park College, Chicago; C; Clifford Swen- 
son; J 28-A 20; d-u. 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College, De- 
Kalb; C; Romeo M. Zulauf; J 14-A 6; w-o-d-u. 

Northwestern University, Evanston; C; E. T. Mc- 
Swain; J] 25-A 28; w-o-d-u-g. 

Roosevelt College, Chicago; C; Wayne A. R. Leys; 
J 16-S 3; u 

Rosary College, River Forest; W; Sr. M. Fidelis; 
J 28-A 6. 

St. Francis Xavier College for Women; Chicago; 
W: Sr. Mary Josetta; J 23-A 3; w-u. 

School of the Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago; C; 
Hubert Ropp; J 28-A 6; w-u-g. 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale; C; Dr 
Chester F. Lay; J] 14-A 6; w-o-d-u-g. 

University of Chicago, Chicago; C; Carl F. Huth; 
J] 29-S 4; w-d-u-g. 

University of Illinois, Urbana; 
Browne; J] 23-A 14; w-o-d-u-g. 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb; 
C: Frank A. Beu; J 7-A 20 

Wheaton College, Wheaton; C; E. C. 
15-A 20; w-o-d-u. 


(Continued on page 10-T) 


Chicago; Kammer; 


Charleston; C; 


College, Chicago; W; Sr. Mary St. 


C; Robert B. 


Dyrness; J 


GERMANY NEEDS 


Your H. §. Newspaper 


How Your School Can Join “U. S. Press Goes Overseas” 


OUR school can help re-educate 
Germany. 

You can help by doing something 
that is easy for your school, It will mean 
much in Germany. Enroll your school 
in the “U. S. School Press Goes Over- 
seas” program. 

What does this involve? Simply the 
sending of copies of your high school 
newspapers to designated German’ 
schools or textbook centers. 

How do we know newspapers are 
wanted? Read this request from Vaughn 
R. DeLong, our U. S. deputy director 
for education and religious affairs in 
Hesse, Germany: 

“German high schools have no school 
activities, or almost none. Consequently 
their school newspapers concern them- 
selves with a variety of topics which 
do not seem to be proper for a high 
school newspaper. 

“It would be of material assistance 
to us if you could send us a number of 
copies of your high school newspaper. 
The date of the publication naturally 
makes no difference. We hope to show 
concretely to German educators the 
types of activities which American 
schools believe to be a part of e¢ucation 
and also to foster interest in a different 
type of high school newspaper.” 

Charles P. MacInnis, a Columbia, 
South Carolina, teacher, saw in Ger- 
many last summer the hunger for knowl- 
edge of life in America. He saw what 
our high schools can do to win Germany 


away from the old-fashioned drum.-it 
into-them undemocratic education. 

South Carolina’s school journalism 
directors adopted the plan Mr. Mac 
Innis worked out with Military Govern 
ment officers. The National Association 
of Journalism Directors took it up. To 
date 117 schools have joined “U. S. 
Press Goes Overseas.” 

To participate fill in the application 
and send it to Mr. MacInnis. Indicate 
on the form your choice among five 
alternate plans: 

1. Send one or more copies of each 
issue to a German school. 

2. Send one or more copies to Text- 
book Centers in Germany. 

3. Send complete sets at year’s end 
to Textbook Centers. 

4. Send bound volumes to one or 
more Textbook Centers. 

5. Send a scrapbook of clippings from 
school and other publications to a 
particular German school or Textbook 
Center. 

Mr. MacInnis will supply addresses 
and full instructions. 

Figure out the costs from these rates 

Airmail, 15 cents per ounce; regular 
mail, 5 cents for the first ounce, 3 cents 
for each additional ounce; printed mat- 
ter, 1% cents for each two ounces. 

Democracy begins at the grass roots. 
Every U. S. high school can, through 
the “U. S. School Press Goes Overseas,” 
promote grass roots democracy in Ger- 
many. 


To: C. P. Macinnis, South Carolina State Director NAJD 
HI-LIFE Press Box, Columbia High School 
1323 Washington Street, Columbia 1, South Carolina 


Date 





We wish to take part in the NAJD project, “The U. $. School Press Goes Overseas,” 


by participating in the plan checked below, 


One—— Two Three—— Four—— 


Name of publication: 


re. Ge... 


oT 





g copy(ies): 
Other——._ (Attach explanation) 





Frequency of issues: 


Newspaper—_-_ Magarine-_- Pages —— 
— Printed_— 





Copies run- 
Will Quill and Scroll Chapter assist? 
School classification: Academic 


; Commercial. 


Mimeo—— Offset_— 


Enrollment: boys——, girls___, total_____ Number on faculty—— 
Press Club?____ Student Council? 


; Technical__; Other 


What international relief work is school doing? Attach explanation or clippings. 
Is adviser member of NAJD?______ (membership enclosed—__) Send information 
Does school have a Student Handbook which would help in this program? 








Population of city: Signed 


editor— 





| 
| 
(name of school, street address if needed, and postal zone in cities where could 
} 
| 


adviser 


<a Gum ecm mes sst.siusmusbenmliie= 




















IT’S NEW! 


"CONTRIBUTION OF MOTOR VEHICLES to Industry, Farm, and Home” 


a vital aid for social studies 





An early “horseless carriage” A modern assembly line 


FREE to educators, Chapter Three of the program, “Evolution of Our 
National and Family Income,” is now available. 


Thousands of social studies teachers throughout the country already are using Capt One 
and Two of this program in their classrooms: 


“Contribution of Agriculture to Health, Happiness, and Prosperity” 
“Contribution of Petroleum to Industry, Farm, and Home” 


Their enthusiastic letters tell of the need for such material. Read what they say: 


“Il would like several copies. Splendid!” “These materials are excellent.” (Ten- 
(New York) nessee) 

“. .. all up-to-the-minute . . . revitalizes “Very useful . . . well organized.” (Ohio) 
texts.” (Massachusetts) “Well illustrated . . . extremely helpful.” 

“. .. one of the most instructive... / (Colorado) 


have used.” (North Dakota) 


Now, “Contribution of Motor Vehicles” sponsored by Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
tells the story of the industry that generates one out of every seven jobs and one out of every 
six businesses of our country. This timely material is made up of: 

48-page instructor manual. 

6 large illustrated wall charts for display. 


15 8-page digest leaflets for students’ use to dramatize the lesson. (Additional leaflets for 
new classes will be sent on request from instructors.) 

You may secure “Contribution of Motor Vehicles” by using the coupon below. (If you have not 
yet had Chapters One and Two, you may order them also.) 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES ST-348 
401 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Please send me the NEW chapter: 


Fill in and 


mail this 


rr 


“Contribution of Motor Vehic'es 
| should like also Chapters One and Two... [] 


0 ee re ee ee er et eee te PRUE: bcs dascesonsccceesens 
Please Print 
coupon 
Ce a a em Pe eT ere rer Tee Terr a eg 
today! a ea al ae 
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H. $. Radio Workshop 


NBC announces a new documentary 
series, “Living — 1948,” 4:30 p.m. Sun- 
days. 

* * * 

Last call! Enter student radio scripts 
for Scholastic Awards. NOW. Dead 
line: March 5. 

ak 2 


Scholastic salutes two new voices of 
education that went on the air Feb. 5 

WDTR, Detroit, and WBGO, New- 
ark; both FM_ stations operated by 
boards of education. 


* * * 


One hour after a Rochester radio sta- 
tion played a “Books Bring Adventure” 
recording more than 50 youngsters de- 
scended on the library and demanded 
the book. Gloria Chandler told us this 
story at a coming-out party for new 
“Books Bring Adventures” recordings. 

* * 
time. 
will 
10:30 


Open Hearing has changed 
This CBS Congressional Forum 
now be heard Wednesdays at 
p.m. EST. 

* *« * 

Did you send for Lowell Thomas’ 
free study guide on Radio Newscast- 
ing? Sit right down and do it. Address: 
Radio Information Bureau, Compton 
News Service, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

* * * 

That rasping sound from your loud 
speaker may be a bad needle. Many of 
these so-called permanent points won't 
last as long as their makers say they 
will. Audio Devices, Inc., can cure 
needle troubles. It has extended its re- 
sharpening service for sapphire points 
to schools. 

x * * 

Helen Hayes plaved the teacher in 
Calvaleade of America’s Morn- 
ing, Miss Tvckman” on Febru- 


ary 2. 


“Good 
NBC, 


* * * 


Teacher shortages and school prob- 
will be two network 
shows to Card,” the 
CBS originally an- 
nounced for January 14, has been post- 
poned until March. Philip H. Lord’s 
Gangbusters” expects to do at least 


lems themes of 
“Report 


documentary, 


come. 


one program on how communities pay 
for school stinginess with juvenile de- 
linquency. 

ac * * 

Two new 16-inch transcription series 
came from RCA Educational Sales Di- 
sion: Dramatic Readings based on Ginn 
& Co. textbooks and Lives of Saints 
and Martyrs, a series designed primar- 
ily for Catholic schools. 


—Wirwtiam D. BouTWELL 


Summer Sessions 
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INDIANA 
University, Indianapolis; C; 
Leonard; M 10-A 27; w-d-u-g. 
DePauw University, Greencastle; C; 
Bartlett; J 16-A 19; d-u-g. 
Evansville College. Earlham; C; 
J 14; u. 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute; C; 
J 21-A 27; w-d-u-g. 
Indiana Universitv, Bloomington; C; H. 
man; J 15-A 28. 
Purdue University, 
Knight; J 18-. 
St. Marys-of-the-Woods College. St. 
Woods; W; Sr. Frances Joseph; u. 


IOWA 

Central College, Pella; C; Dean H. W. Pietenpol; 
J 7-Ju 30; d-u 

Comell College, Mount Vernon; C; 
Gregor; J] 9-A 17. 

Drake University, Des Moines; C; 
comber; J 7-A 20. 

Iowa State Teachers College, 
M. J. Nelson; J] 4-A 20; d-u 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant; C; 
J. S. Pennepacker; J 7-A 14: w-d-u. 

Loras College, Dubuque; M; F. J. Houlahan. 

Luther College, Decorah; C; O. W. Qualley; J 7- 
A 21; w-d-u. 

MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE, Sioux 
Thomas E. Tweito; J 3-A 20; o-d-u. 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport; C; Rt. 
A. J. Burke; J 28-A 6: u. 

Simpson College, Indianola; C; Dean Oliver H. 
Bimson; M 31-A 7; d-u. 

State University of Iowa; Iowa City; C; H. C. 
Harshbarger; J] 8-S 2; w-o-d-u-g. 

University of Dubuque, Dubuque; C; Carl Dal- 
linger; d-u. 


Butler Geo. F. 


Edward R. 


E. M. Mc Kown; 


B. All- 


Lafayette; C; Frederic B. 


Mary-of-the- 


J. B. Mac- 
F. Glenn Ma- 


Falls; C; 


Cedar 


Dean 


City; C; 


Rev. 


KANSAS 

Bethany College, Lindsborg; C; Emil O. Deere. 

Bethel College, North Newton; C; A. J. Reiger; 
J 2-A 4. 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, Manhattan; C; G. L. Pugreey; ] 7-A 
19; w-o-d-u-g. 

Kansas State Teachers College, 
Winston Cram; M 31-A 20. 
Marymount College, Salina; W; Sr. 

toinette, Ph.D; d-u. 

McPherson College, McPherson; C; L. A. 
ing; J 2-A 2. 

Municipal University of Wichita, Wichita; C; Les- 
lie B. Sipple; J 7-A 27; w-u-g. 

Saint Mary College, Xavier; W; Sr. Rose Dominic; 
J] 9-A 31; w-d-u. 

Southwestern College, Winfield; C; W. J 
stone; J 1-A 21; w-d-u 

University of Kansas, 
Smith; ] 10-A 7 

Washburn University, Topeka; C; 
brand; J 7-A 27; 


Emporia; C; S. 
Marie An- 


Flem- 


Pound- 


Lawrence; C; George B. 


Earl K. Hill- 


w-d-u-g. 


KENTUCKY 
Centre College of Kentucky, Danville: C; 
H Hewlett; J 21-A 14; d-u. 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
mond: C: W. J]. Moore; J 7-A 27; o-u-g. 
Georgetown College, Georgetown; C; i 2 


James 
Rich- 


Hin- 
ton. 

Kentucky State College, Frankfort; C; J. T. Wil- 
liams; J 14-Ju 23. 

Mount St. Joseph Junior College, 
W; Sr. M. Christina Eckmans. 

Murray State Teachers College, Murray; C; 
G. Nash; w-o-u-g. 

Nazareth College, Louisville; W; Sr. Charles Mary 
Morrison; u. 

Nazareth Junior College, Nazareth; W; Sr. Mar- 
garet Gertrude. 

Union College, Barbourville; C; J 7-A 21. 

Western Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowl- 
ing Green; C; Paul L. Gamett; J 7-A 23; 


w-o-d-u-g. 


Maple Mount; 


Wm. 


LOUISIANA 
Centenary College, Shreveport; C; John. A. Har- 
din; J 2-A 6. 

Louisiana State University and A & M College, 
University Station; C; Edward Bane Robert. 
Loyola University, New Orleans; C; A. William 

Crandell 


Southeastern Louisiana College 
L. H. Dyson; J 1-A 21. 

Southem University and A & M College, Bat 
Rouge; J 14-A 15. 

Tulane University, New Orleans; C; Dr. T 
Earle; | 7-A 28; u-g. 

Xavier University, New Orleans; C; Sr. M. Fr 
ces; d-u-g. 


Hammond: © 


MAINE 


University of Maine, Orono; C; Mark R. Shib! 
J 28-A 6; w-o-d-u-g. 


MARYLAND 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimor 
W; Sr. Mary Frances; J 28-A 6; w-d-u. 

Morgan State College, Baltimore; C; 
Grant; J 28-A 8. 

University of Maryland, College Park; C; J 21-J» 
30. 

Western Maryland College, Westminster; C; Dr 
G. Franklin Stover; J 21-A 28; d-u-g. 


George C 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster; C: G. F 
Shankel. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill; M; James L. Burk 

Boston University, Boston; C; Peter L. Perry: | 
1-A 21; w-o-d-u-g. 

Eastern Nazarene College, 
Naylor; J 3-A 11; d-u. 

Harvard University, Cambridge; M:; 
Adams; J 28-A 21; w-d-u-g. 

Regis College, Weston; W; Sr. Saint Francis; ] 
26-A 1. 

Simmons College, Boston; C; W: 
ley; J 21-A 6; u. 

Springfield College, SpringSeld; C; 
J} 14-A 10; d-u-g. 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst; C; 
L. Machmer; J 14-S 4; d-u-g. 


Wollaston; C; J. R 


George W 


Bancroft Beat 
R. G. Drewr 


William 


MICHIGAN 

Central Michigan College of Education, Mt. Pleas- 
ant; C; J. W. Foust; J 21-Ju 30; w-o-d-u-g 

Michigan College of Mining and 
Houghton; C; Grover C. Dillman. 

Michigan State College, East Lansing: C:; 
E. Crowe; J 21-S 3. 

Nazareth College, Nazareth; W: Sr 
u. 

Northern Michigan College of Education, Mar 
quette; C. H. A. Tape; J 21-Ju 30. 

University of Detroit, Detroit; C; Dr. 
Donohue; J 21-A 13; d(M)-u-g 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; C; 
Hopkins; J 21-A 14. 

Western Michigan College of Education, Kala 
mazoo; C; Elmer H. Wilds; J] 28-A 6; w-o-d-u-g 


Technology, 
Stanles 


Marie Arthur; 


Francis | 


Louis A 


MINNESOTA 

College of St. Catherine, St. 
tonius; J 21-Ju 30. 

College of Saint Teresa, Winona; W:; Sr. M 
Emmanuel; J 22-Ju 27; o-u. 

Concordia College, Moorhead; ¢ 
J] 14-A 7; d-u. 

Hamline University, St 
rill; J 22-A 13. 

Macalester College, St Paul; C: 
J 21-A 20. 

MacPhail College of Music. 
liam MacPhail. 

State Teachers College, 
Clark: J] 7-A 13; d-u. 

State Teachers College, Moorhead; C; O. 
Snarr; J] 14-A 20; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, Winona; C; 
J 14-A 27; o-d-u. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; C; 
A. H. Teeter; |] 14-A 27: w-o-d-u-g. 
University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch, Dulw 

C; R. C. Gibson: J 15-A 28. 


Paul; W:; Sr. An 


; Peter Anders 


Paul; C; Miron A. M 


Roval A. Mo« 
Minneapolis; C; Wil 


Bemidji; C; Dr. A. ¢ 


Nels Minn 


Thon 


MISSISSIPPI 

Alcorn A & M College, Alcorn; C; Mary Whi! 
side. 

Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain; C; | 
L. T. Lowrey; J 2-A 13; w-d(W)-u. 

Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland; C; W 
liam M. Kethley. 

East Central Junior College, 
Todd; M 31-A 27. 

Millsaps College, Jackson; 
J 2-A 10. 

Mississippi College, Clinton; C; D. M. Nelson, J 
A 7 


Decatur; Cs L. 


C; W. E. Rieck 


(Continued on page 12-T) 














The Clipper 


west 











You can see more and do more in the 
same length of time when you fly to 
your destination by Clipper! You have 
much more time there because you 
spend much less time traveling. 

EAST — Bermuda, for example, is 
only 3 hours from New York by long- 
range, Constellation-type Clipper. Fare 
is $126 round trip (plus tax). You have 
extra days to swim, sail, play tennis, 
golf or cycle in leisurely fashion...or 
relax in Bermuda sunshine. 


For fares and reservations, call your Travel Agent or 


Way's Best 


pa ape ig 


WEST — Hawaii is only 12 hours 
from Los Angeles or San Francisco by 
Flying Clipper. You save time, money 
—enjoy exclusive Sleeperette* service, 
Fare is only $270 round trip (plus tax). 

Going by Clipper, you travel with 
the world-famous airline that has over 
20 years of overseas experience. Pan 
American has logged more than half a 
billion miles of civilian overseas flight. 
No other international airline in the 
world can match this record! 


*Trade Mark, Pan American Airways, Inc. 
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Summer Sessions 
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Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg; C; R. 
C. Cook; J 3-A 18; w-o-d-u-g. 

Mississippi State College, State College; C; 
Brooks; J] 7-A 24; w-o-d-u-g. 

Sunflower Junior College, Moorhead; C; W. B. 
Horton; Mv 31-A 7. 

University of Mississippi, University; C; W. Alton 
Bryant; J 1-A 20. 


MISSOURI 

Central College, Fayette; C; Harry §. DeVore. 

Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg; C; 
G. W. Diemer; M 31-A 5; w-d-u-g. 

Junior College of Flat River, Flat River; C; Dr. 
Carl L. Parker; M 17-J 23; u. 

Junior College of Kansas City; Kansas City; C; 
Miles G. Blim; J 7-Ju 4. 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City; C; U. S$. Max- 
well; w-d-u-g. 

Missouri Valley 
Mitchell. 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville; C; Walter H. Ryle; J 7-A 13. 

Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, Mary- 
ville; C; M. C. Cunningham; J 1-A 6; w-d-u. 

Rockhurst College, Kansas City; C; John J. Hig- 
gins; J] 7-A 28; d(M)-u. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis; C; Paul C. Reinert. 

Southeast Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau; 
C; W. W. Parker; M 31-A 6 

Southwest Missouri State College, Springfield; C; 
Roy Ellis; M 26-Ju 27; w-u. 

University of Missouri, Columbia; C; L. 
send; J] 5-A 27. 

Washington University, St. Louis; C; Dr. 
L. Wright; w-d-u-g. 

Webster College, Webster Groves; W; Sr. Rose 
Maureen; J 19-Ju 30; d-u. 

Wentworth Military 
Major L. H. Ungles 

William Jewe ll Colle ge, 


B. P. 


College, Marshall; C; W. R. 


G. Town- 


Frank 


Academy, 


Lexington; M; 
Liberty; C; J. B. Sullivan. 


MONTANA 

College of Great Falls, College of Education, Great 
Falls; C; Sr. Mary Dorothy; u. 

Eastern Montana State Normal School, Billings; 
C; Dr. John A. Morton; J 14-A 12; w-u. 

Montana State Normal College, Dillon; C; J 7- 
A 13. 

Montana State University; 
Mancker; w-o-d-u-g 


Missoula; C; J. W. 


Northern Montana College, Havre; C; G. H. Van- 
de Bogart; J 9-A 8; w-d-u. 


NEBRASKA 

Creighton University, Omaha; C; M. B. Martin; 
u-g. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron; C; 
W. G. Brooks; M 31-Ju 30; w-o-d-u. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney; C; 
Dr. Herbert L. Cushing; w-d. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne; C; Dr. 
V. P. Morey; J 7-A 27; w-o-d-u. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln; C; R. W. 
Deal; J 3-A 20. 

Peru State Teachers College, Peru; C; W. N. 
Nicholas; My 21-Ju 30; w-o-u. 

Union College, Lincoln; C; E. B. Ogden. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln; C; R. D. Maritz; 
J 8-Ju 30; w-d-u-g. 


NEVADA 
University of Nevada, Reno; C; Harold N. Brown; 


w-d-u-g. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Mount St. Mary College, Hookset; W; Sr. M. 
Mauritia; J 27-A 5. 
Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth; C; Howard 
R. Jones; J 9-A 3. 
University of New Hampshire, Durham; C; Elmer 
D. West; J] 28-S 17; w-d-u-g. 


NEW JERSEY 

College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station; W; Sr. 
Dorothy Marie Riordan; Ju 1-A 23. 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood; W; Sr. M. 
Concepta Smith. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Glassboro; C; 
Edgar F. Bunce; J 15-A 17. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark; C; 
Alton D. O’Brien; J 29-A 13; u-g. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton; C; 
Roscoe L. West; J 28-A 18; w-d-u-g. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper Mont- 
clair; C; Elizabeth S. Favor; J 14-A 13; 
w-o-d-u-g. 

Newark College of Engineering, Newark; C; Rob- 
ert Van Houten. 

Upsula College, East Orange; C; 
son; J 14-S 10; d-u. 


NEW MEXICO 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, State College; C; J. W. Branson; u-g. 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas; C; 
B. D. Roberts; J 1-A 14; w-d-u-g. 


Dr. Frans Erics- 


New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City 
C; Dr. H. W. James; J 7-A 27; w-o-d-u 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque; C; |, L 
Riebsomer; J 11; w-o-d-u-g. 


NEW YORK 

Alfred University, Alfred; C; M. 
5-A 13; w-d-u-g. 

Brooklyn College of the City of New York, Brook- 
Ivn: C; Oscar W, Irvin; Ju 1-A 10. 

City College of the City of New York, New York 
C; Frederick C. Shipley; u. 

College of Mount St. Vincent, New York; W. Sr 
Reginia Mercedes. 

Columbia University, New York; C; Harry VY 
Ayres: Tu 6-A 13. 

Comell University, Ithaca; C; Charles W. Jones 
In 6-A 14: w-o-d-u-g. 

Fordham University, New York; C; Gustave Dy 
mas; Ju 6-A 13. 

Hofstra College, Hempstead; C; W. Hunter Beck 
with; 7 7-Ju 30. 

Houghton College, Houghton; C; L. A. King 
J 8-A 13; u. 

Hunter College of the Citv of New York, New 
York; W; A. Broderick Cohen. 

Nazareth College, Rochester: W; St. Teresa Marie: 
Ju 5-A 14. 

New York State College for Teachers, 
C: Ellen C. Stokes; Tu 6-A 17; d-u-g 

Niagara University, Niagara; C; Arthur deC 
Hamilton; Ju 5-A 18: u-g 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn; M 
Erich Hausmann. 

St. Bernadine of Siena College, Loudonville; M 
Rev. Albert Angto; Ju 5-A 13; u. 

St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure; C 
Aurelius Loop; J 25-A 4 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn; C; Rev. Frederick 
J. Easterly; Ju 5-A 13; u 

State Teachers College, Buffalo; C; 
J 28-A 6. 

State Teachers College, Cortland; C; Lynn E 
Brown; w-d-u-g. 

State Teachers College, Fredonia: C; 
Thompson; J 28-A 6; w-d. 

State Teachers College, Geneseo; C; 
Zer; u-d. 

State Teachers College, New Paltz; C; 

State Teachers College, Oneonta; C; 
Curtis; Ju 5-A 15; w-d-u-g. 

State Teachers College, Oswego; C; 
R. Miller; J 28-A 21; w-d-u-g 

State Teachers College, Plattsburg; C; 
C. Ward; J 28-A 6. 


(Continued on page 26-T) 
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A New Kind of Senior Class 


1948 seniors can make their 
class gifts mean much to less fortunate 
fellow students abroad. At the invita- 
tion of Scholastic Teacher the director 
of CIER (Commission for International 
l.ducation tells 


Your 


how. 
— Ep 


Reconstruction), 


EGULAR readers of the Scholastic 
Teacher are not likely to forget 
that they are part of the world com- 
munity. They are reminded in every is- 
sue of the importance to our own lives 
and to those of our pupils of develop- 
ments in distant lands. They know that, 
no matter how excellent an education 
we may be providing in our American 
classrooms, the happiness and security 
of American youth may depend upon 
whether youth in Europe and Asia have 
similar opportunities. 
A great effort is being made through 
out the world to raise the level of edu 


Gift 


By Harold E. Snyder 


cational opportunity and to promote 
educational cooperation by building a 
strong UNESCO. In achieving these 
objectives UNESCO is handicapped by 
the serious disruption of education 
caused in many countries by the war. 
it appeals to American teachers and 
students to consider ways in which they 
can help the so-called “lost generation” 
of youth in the devastated countries. 
These youth, undernourished, bearing 
the physical and psychological scars of 
the war, still possessing many anti-social 
attitudes, lacking the knowledge and 
skills required to rebuild their countries, 
look to America to provide them an 
opportunity to become useful citizens. 

One specific way in which our schools 
can aid in meeting this problem is by 
establishing “Class of 1948 Memorial 
Funds.” These can be used to provide 
books and other needed materials tor 
students in war-torn lands. This project, 


Harold E. Snyder 


launched by the Commission for Inte: 
national Educational Reconstruction 
(CIER), resulted in more than |4 
memorials by graduating classes |.st 
year. 

The funds can be sent either t 
UNESCO through the CIER, 744 Jack 
son Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. ‘ 
or to any responsible American age! 
engaged in educational reconstruction 
The agencies are listed in the Cll! 
Handbook. The CIER provides cv 
tributing classes with a certificate s1't- 
able for framing. 
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BANTAM #) BANTAM €2- Scholastic 
SIZE =": PRICE BANTAMS 


Everybody tells us that inflation is here — yet thou- 
sands of teachers are finding out that they can secure 
fine books for their students — at only 25c! 





So many teachers want Scholastic-BANTAMs in quantity that we 
are announcing special rates for bulk orders: 


QUANTITY PRICE 

SCHOLASTIC subscribers only ............. 50-1,000 23c per copy 

‘ ALL OTHERS 100- 500 24c per copy 
500-1 ,000 23c per copy 


. For school orders of over 1,000 write for special quotations. 


Plan now to take advantage of this low price scale for these school-approved 
Scholastic-BANTAMs. Check list of outstanding titles below and place your order TODAY. 
TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY 


ATTENTION SCHOLASTIC SUBSCRIBERS: thors as Ring Lardner, Stephen Vincent Benet 
Number 1, Twenty Grand, a collection of and John Steinbeck, is priced at only 20c for 














twenty outstanding short stories by such au- teachers subscribing to Scholastic Magazines. 

Quontity TITLE Quantity TITLE Quantity TITLE 

—_—_— 1. TWENTY GRAND —_—_12. SCARAMOUCHE —-24. WILD ANIMALS | HAVE KNOWN 
Short Stories by Rafael Sabatini by Ernest Thompson Seton 

2. SEVENTEEN 13. LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN 25. THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOKYO 
by Booth Tarkington by Zane Grey by Captain Ted W. Lawson 
— __-« 3. MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 14. SHORT HISTORY of the ARMY 26 THEY WERE EXPENDABLE 

by Sally Benson and NAVY by W. L. White 

___ 4. LONG, LONG AGO by Fletcher Pratt 


—_—_—27. THIS IS THE NAVY 

















—e MANSION 
by Alexander Woollcott 15 go H. ee . edited by Gilbert Cant 
—— 16 LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI —_____28 MAMA’S BANK ACCOUNT 
by Sinclair Lewis by Mark Twain by Kathryn Forbes 
— 6. A SAKI SAMPLER 17. CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS ———_29 TREASURE ISLAND 
by Saki (H. H. Munro) by Rudyard Kipling by Robert Louis Stevenson 
nee I ee ee ip ae a enagen 30 MY GREATEST DAY IN BASEBALL 
neha 19 “ FOR THE LAMPS a Game ndccrvetcnagpaaabemaaa, 
——— 6. eyo oye a by Alice Tisdale Hobart ———-31. THE PFARL 
war oyes Westco i 
/ / 20. ONLY YESTERDAY oy hae eee 
—— 9. COLD JOURNEY by Frederick Lewis Allen ———-32. A TREASURY OF FOLK SONGS 
by Grace Zaring Stone 21 THE LIVES OF A BENGAL LANCER by John and Sylvia Kolb 
(Ethel Vance by FY, B 
y eats-Brown — 33. OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG & GAY 
— 10. CAPTAIN FROM CONNECTICUT ———22. ROGUE MALE by Cornelia Otis Skinner and 
by C. S. Forester by Geoffrey Household Emily Kimbrough 
- 11. GENGHIS KHAN 23. TUTT AND MR. TUTT ——_—34. GUADALCANAL DIARY 
by Harold Lamb by Arthur Train by Richard Tregaskis 
TOTAL TOTAL TOTAL 











ALL TITLES 25c EACH (except Twenty Grand). MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES (one or more titles). 
Send check or money order unless your order is to be billed to Board of Education o: school to: 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, 220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
sitesi thadiaibaidaaiitadainempienditsamenioninaidatebaaideadniiiiiaiiale SID scicsiscntsespinintssiesaeuideiciiliahieaipiaaideiaiateiindieniiiadieiaddianei ensiesanencstebenennastnenmeemsmneneennsnvensentatniarse 
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AID IN BUDGET 


Vote $300 Million For 
Schools, Truman Asks 


For the first time in history 
money for general Federal aid 
appears in a Budget before 
Congress. There it is: $300,- 
000,000. President Truman, it 
is rumored, may send a special 
message Federal aid, 
nlif-in@ his “state of the union” 
speech. 

i oreshadow of 


on am- 


Administra- 
tion support appears in the Feb. 
American Magazine. R. 
Federal Security 
Agency administrator, tells how 
“We Are Cheating Our Chil- 
dren.” 

“Public education in 
America has become a lottery,” 
he declares. 

Democrats 


Oscar 
Ewing, 


school 


appear to have 
taken the “education” ball 
away from Republicans. The 
Senate declined to start debate 
on $472 which Taft supports. 
Rep. McCowan’s _ parallel 
HR2953 remains bottled up by 
the Rules Committee. 
Meanwhile Congress rushed 
through and President Truman 
signed a bill to increase sub- 
sistence payments to veterans 
continuing their education. 
Also in the President’s Bud- 
get are: 
$44,000,000 
education. 
$15,000,000 for the National 
Science 


for vocational 


(scholar- 
y the Presi- 
dent expects a new bill in place 
of the one he vetoed. 


Foundation 


ships). Presumably 


DREAM HOUSE BILL 
The bill for higher educa- 


tion’s dream house (See Feb. 2 
Capsule News) came through 
in the President's 
report finance. It is $2.6 
billion annually in Federal 
funds; $780 million of that for 
scholarships, the rest for expan- 
sion. This amount would pay 
the proposed Federal aid bill 
for elementary and secondary 
education for about eight years. 


Commission 
on 


Scholastic Magazines con- 
gratulates the National Art Ed- 
ucation Association meeting for 
the first time at Atlantic City, 
Feb. 21-23. The new organiza- 
tion combines the regional as- 
sociations and the former NEA 
department of art education. 





Five Teachers Start “New Broom” Newspaper 


Fiy e public schoc | teachers 
of Bayonne, N. J., are in the 
newspaper business. With their 
Bayonne Bulletin they expect 
to carry forward their four-year 
municipal house cleaning cam- 
paign, says PM. 

Four years ago they saw lo- 
cal politics set up new school 
jobs and pass out to 
favorites. Then came rising 
prices. When Bayonne teachers 
asked raises the Board asked 
where the money could be 
found. 


them 


The teachers studied the 
budget. They claimed it was 
padded. They bought space in 
the Bayonne Times. The Times 
managing editor printed their 
news. Then the publisher drop- 
ped the managing editor for 
“poor news judgment.” 

So the teachers decided to 
start a paper that “can't be 
bought over or used . . . doesn’t 
avert its eyes from sources of 
infection.” 

Their friend, the former 
Times editor, runs the paper. 





N. photo 


After one cold night in Shang- 
hai, police collected over 180 
frozen bodies, most of them 
children. Help the U. N. Appeal 
for Children. 


Regional Colleges 


Five regional colleges will be 
built and operated under joint 
Southern States auspices if 
plans adopted by a Governors’ 
conference receive approval by 
legislatures. 

Recent Supreme Court ac- 
tion in the Oklahoma case 
spurred action. One proposed 
institution for advanced studies 
would be a regional medical 
and dental school for whites, 
the other four for Negroes. 

Trustees of Meharry Medical 
College at Nashville, Tenn., of- 
fer their institution as a_ re- 
gional school for Negroes. 





Would You Again 
Choose Teaching? 


If you were to do it again 
would you enter teaching? To 
this question 59 per cent of 1,- 
556 teachers in the New York 
Metropolitan area said Yes. 

What were the chief satisfac- 
tions of teaching? 

“Working with 
said 30 per cent. 

Over Fal the men and one- 
third of the women teachers 
complained of inadequate com- 
pensation. Other drawbacks: 
the amount of clerical and com- 
mittee work, social position in 
the community, and 
strain. 

Of 1,041 parents quizzed, 
only 19 per cent said they 
didn’t want to raise their chil- 
dren to be teachers. 


children,” 


nervous 


H. S. Enrollment Down 

These teen age figures come 
from the National Child Labor 
Committee: 

Number of youth of high 
school age (14-17) in 1947 is 
8,689,000. This is down from 
the 1932 high of 9,984,805. 

Enrollment reached 73 per 
cent in 1940; dropped to 65 per 
cent in 1944; rose to 68 per 
cent in 1946. 

High school enrollment is 
not likely to regain 1940 levels 
until 1956. 





Can You Teach Five Grades? Well, You Do! 


Philadelphia: How many 
grade levels of reading ability 
will be found in a single class? 
A minimum of five, said Dr. 
Emmett A. Betts at the Temple 
University Reading Clinic, at- 
tended Feb. 2-6 by over 500 
teachers. More often teachers 
can expect 6 to 7 grade levels. 

How can a teacher handle 





such a varied group? By differ- 
entiated grouping with pro- 
grams and materials adapted 
for the different reader-matur- 
ity levels. 

“Each teacher,” says Dr. 
Betts, “must be an administra- 
tor.” 

Another Reading Clinic will 
be held in June. 





Price Trends 
and Salaries 


Teacher Dollar Shrunk, 
Will Grow, Says Clark 


What the teacher spent for 
two loaves of bread in 1939 
buys only one today. The auto- 
mobile that cost about two- 
thirds of a year’s salary befor 
the war now takes nearly nine- 
tenths. 

“Teacher salaries take on 
meaning,” says Prof. Harold F 
Clark, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, “when we 
compare what they will buy.” 

He concludes: — 

Teachers lost ground chiefly 
from 1942 to 1944. Since then 
increases have closely paral- 
leled living cost raises. 

The current price recession 
began on Nov. 28, 1947 and 
will probably continue. 

On white collar groups falls 
the brunt of paying for the war, 
he said. Thus far income of |a- 
bor, farmers, and industry has 
consistently outpaced  cost-of- 
living increases. To restore the 
pre-war balance would require 
doubling of white collar work- 
er salaries. 

Recent figures point up this 
view. Average salaries of work- 
ers rose from $1,389 in 1939 
to $3,010 at present. Agricul- 
tural income rose from $11,- 
000,000,000 in 1939 to $27,- 
000,000,000 in 1947. 

Major casualties of inflation, 
points out Dr. Clark, are pen- 
sions, insurance, and retirement 
funds. Their real value has 
been cut in half. 


ELECTED-APPOINTED 


John H. Bosshart, New Jer- 
sey State Commissioner, elect- 
ed president, National Council 
Chief State School Officers. 

Selmar H. Berg, supt. of 
schools, St. Paul. 

To U. &. Office of Educa- 
tion: 

Jennings B. Sanders, form: 
nega Memphis State Col- 
ege, specialist for history. 

Otis W. Freeman, Northwest 
Scientific Assn., specialist in 
geography. 

Mrs. Edna McGuire Boyd, 
Greencastle, Ind., assistant spe- 
cialist in geography. 
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GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Duel in Korea P. 6 


Aims 

To acquaint the pupils with some 
facts about the ancient culture of the 
Koreans and to help them understand 
some of the problems arising from the 
occupation of Korea, 


Procedure 

Strep 1: Choose several pupils to act 
the role of Korean girls and boys 
on a visit to the United States. 
These “Koreans” and the rest of the 
class will ask each other questions 
and will draw comparisons between 
the United States and Korea. 

Srer 2: As a suggestion for their group 
conversation read to the class the 
sampling given below of questions 
and comments inspired by the last 
section of the article— THE KO- 
REANS. 

Srep 3: Read THE KOREANS silently. 

Ster 4: Proceed with the conversation 
between the “Koreans” and _ the 
American girls and boys. 

Step 5: In like manner read and discuss 


THE LAND. 


Sample Conversations 
The Koreans — 

KorEAN: Our nation’s history dates 
back 43 centuries. How old is your 
country? 

AMERICAN: Columbus discovered it 
in 1492. 

AMERICAN: But it was John Cabot 
who landed on the continent of North 
America in 1497. 

AMERICAN: Subtract 1497 from 
1948. That’s 451 years. Four and one 
half centuries! 

AMERICAN: And Korea’s history dates 
back 43 centuries! 

AMERICAN: Well, the Indians were 
here before 1497. 

AMERICAN: I read that the Koreans 
were great inventors in olden times. 
Can you tell us about some of the in- 
ventions? 

KOke aN: Lhey mvcumed a phonetic 
alphabet and movable type. 

Korean: They built the first suspen- 
sion bridge and the first ironclad ships. 

AMERICAN: I guess your people have 

‘en highly civilized for a long time. 

Korean: Yes, I am proud to say that 

ng ago Korea was a land of scholars. 
Education was so highly respected that 
the Koreans addressed a man as So- 
bang, meaning Schoolman, in the same 

iy that you address someone as Mister. 
KorEAN: The Japanese conquerors 


Teaching Aids for Junior Scholastic 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


came in 1910 and after that they took 
our rice for their own rice bowls. 

Korean: They shipped thousands of 
Koreans off to Japan to work in fac- 
tories. 

KorEAN: They built factories in 
northern Korea to produce goods for 
the Japanese war machine. 

AmericAN: Why was Korea called 
the Hermit Kingdom? 

KorEAN: Because the Koreans wished 
to be left alone. They resented outsiders. 

AMERICAN: Tha:’s the way Japan was 
before Commodore Perry made _ her 
open her doors. 

AmeERICAN: Why do che Koreans 
wear white clothes? 

KoreEAN: White is the color of 
mourning. Since Koreans mourned 
their dead for long periods, it is said 
they took to wearing white all the time. 

AMERICAN: It must be hard to keep 
white clothes looking fresh. 

KOREAN: Yes, it is. Korean women 
spend a good deal of time washing and 
ironing the family’s white clothing. 

AMERICAN: It seems odd that in 
Korea you heat your houses by flues 
placed under the floors. 

Korean: This is very practical in the 
winter time since we sleep on the floor. 
Besides, I have read that in some of 
your modern housing you have heat 
radiated from under the floors. 

AMERICAN: That’s right. You Ko- 
reans had the idea first. 

Korean: I have looked in your tele- 
phone books and I see that you have 
lots of people with the same names, 
likes Jones and Smith and Johnson and 
others. If you ever looked at a Korean 
telephone directory, you would find a 
great many families in it by the name 
of Kim and Lee. ‘Kim means gold and 
Lee means plum. 


The Land — 


KorEAN: The coastline of Korea is 
5,400 miles long. 

Korean: I looked at a table of states 
and their areas, and I picked out one 
that was about the size of Korea. 

AMERICAN: Which state is it? 

Korean: Utah. 

KorEAN: Korea is a land of high 
mountains. Someone said, “Iron Korea 
out flat and it will cover the world.” 

AMERICAN: We have mountains in 
the east, west, and northwest. The cen- 
tral part of the U. S. is a great plain. 

AMERICAN: I notice that Korea is a 
peninsula on the mainland of Asia. 

Korean: Yes, our nation is shaped 
somewhat like the state of Florida. 

Korean: Do you have lots of min- 
erals in the United States? 


AMERICAN: Yes, we have coal, and 
iron ore, aluminum, gold, and othe: 
minerals. 

KorEAN: So do we. We have these 
(reads from article). 

AMERICAN: You do a lot of fishing in 
the islands off the coast of Korea, don’t 
you? 

Korean: Yes, Korean fishermen bring 
in fifteen per cent of the world’s fishing 
catch every year. 

KorEAN: Most Koreans are farmers 
but their farms are often one acre in 
size. 

Korean: A great many Korean farm- 
ers are tenant farmers. In their zone, 
the Russians have divided the land 
among the poor farmers. 

AMERICAN: We have tenant farmers, 
too. We call them sharecroppers. Farms 
in the U. S. average 170 acres in area. 


Step 6: Place on the board a simple 
outline map of Korea. Across it draw 
a line which will represent the 38th 
north parallel. Ask the class to read 
the article from the beginning. As 
information on the following mat- 
ters is gleaned from the article, pu- 
pils may volunteer to place the facts 
on the map in numbers, words, and 
picture-symbols. 

(a) location of U. S. and Russian 
zones 

(b) location of Seoul 

(c) number of Koreans under 
arms in the Russian zone 
and in the American zone 

(d) population figures for the 
Russian zone and the U. S. 
zone 

(e) symbols to show which zone 
grows Korea’s food and 
where factories are located. 

Stree 7: Using the chart thus made, 
explain how the lack of trade be 
tween the two zones affects the 
people of Korea. 

Strep 8: What do you think would hap- 
pen to the Koreans of both zones if 
the U. S. and Russia were to remove 
their troops? What does the Korean 
leader, Dr. Syngman Rhee, believe 
would happen? 


News Lesson (pp. 3, 4, 5) 
Quiz 

Select five pupils to form a quiz com- 
mittee. This committee should be as- 
signed the task of writing 20 questions 
based on the news stories. Then divide 
the class into two teams, excluding 
members of the committee, for a “quiz 
bee.” Appoint the chairman of the quiz 
committee as quiz master. He will al- 
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Theme Article: Siam 


Theme Article: China 





COMING IN JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
(Issue of March 8) 


Stories Behind Documents on the Freedom Train: Roger Williams 


All Out for Democracy: How Crackpots Spread Hatred in the U. S. 
Alaska Journey by Eric Kronengold: (Continued) 


(Issue of March 15) 


Stories Behind Documents on the Freedom Train: Francisco de Miranda 


All Out for Democracy: How Fascism Was Spread 
Alaska Journey by Erie Kronengold: (Continued) 


(Issue of March 22) 

Stories Behind Documents on the Freedom Train: Francisco de Miranda 
Theme Article: Manchuria (Note: The Union of South Africa, originally 
scheduled for this issue, will be discussed in the issue of April 5) 

All Out for Democracy: What happened to Farmers in Russia 
Alaska Journey by Eric Kronengold: (Continued) 








ternate the questions between the two 
teams, repeating a question when 
missed. Another member of the quiz 
committee should be asked to keep 
score to determine the winning team. 


Suggested Activities 

1. Have pupils do outside reading 
about the Wright Brothers’ experi- 
mental flights at Kitty Hawk, N. C. 

2. If there are boys in the class who 
collect pictures of ships, ask them to 
bring in their collections and explain 
the various types of ships to the class. 

3. On a large map of South America 
have pupils locate areas of mineral 
wealth, showing kinds of minerals 
found. 


We Sent a Warship (p. 9) 


Teacner: On board the Freedom 
Train there is a letter which was writ- 
ten on January 12, 1852, by Kossuth, 
the Hungarian patriot. It was addressed 
to President Fillmore. It pleaded with 
the U. S. to protest against Austria mak- 
ing a “slave state” out of Hungary. 
Read the picture series and tell how 
each panel shows a different expression 
of the character and courage that made 
Kossuth a patriot. 


What Nazism Did to Germany 

(p. 10) 

Teacner: Our topic last week was 
“What Fascism Did to Italy.” Today 
we will read “What Nazism Did to 
Germany” and see in what respects the 
Nazi controls were like the Fascist 
controls. On the board I will list some 
of the power devices of the Fascists 
under Mussolini. Beside them you will 
write the corresponding practices of the 
Nazis under Hitler. Add any other ideas 
advanced by the Nazis. 

1. Italy was controlled by one man 
— Mussolini. 


(The German parliament gave 
Hitler complete control.) 


. Freedom of thought and of the 


press was curbed in Italy. 
(Freedom of thought in colleges, 
universities and the press ceased 
to exist in Germany. Even the 
sermons of ministers were cen- 
sored. Pastors who still insisted 
on following the voice of their 
conscience were jailed.) 


. Mussolini waged a war of con- 


quest against Ethiopia. 

(In 1938 Hitler marched into 
Austria. Then he took Czecho- 
slovakia. France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands fell. In 1941 Hitler 
attacked Russia.) 


. The people of Italy were taught 


one motto, 
Fight.” 

(Hitler commanded loyalty and 
obedience to the Nazi regime.) 


“Believe, Obey, 


. Mussolini promised the people 


a great and glorious Italy. 
(The Nazis believed they would 
eventually conquer the world.) 


. Terrorist methods were used in 


Italy by the Black Shirts. 

(The Nazi regime stands as the 
most horrible in history. Its tor- 
ture and large-scale murders were 
planned, efficient, and scientific. ) 


. In Italy, judges were important 


members of the Fascist party and 
the courts carried out the will of 
Mussolini. 

(In Germany, justice died. The 
legal system did the will of Adolf 
Hitler. So did the police sys- 
tem.) 


. At public meetings the Italian 


people yelled loudly: “Du-chay! 
Du-chay!” 
(In Germany, the people cried, 


“Heil Hitler.”) 


. Labor was controlled by Musso- 


lini, who regulated wages and 
forbade strikes. 
(In Germany, Robert Ley, the 
Minister of Labor, told the peo- 
ple “. . . the only private life 
remaining is at night when you 
are asleep. You are a soldier of 
Hitler as soon as you awake.” ) 
. The Fascists went to war and 
deteat. 
(A. special Nazi Ministry of 
Popular Enlightenment — and 
Propaganda daily blasted hatred 
into the minds of the Germans. 
War! Conquest! Blood and Soil! 
“We can do without butter, but 
not without guns.” So the Nazis 
went on to war and to defeat 
and destruction.) 
To the Fascist idea of the state 
and war, Hitler added trimmings 
of his own — racism. “Blood and 
Soil” was his slogan. Germans 
were supposed to have superior 
blood. The Germans believed in 
a “superior race” myth. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute test 


1. What two nations are occupying 
Korea? (U.S. and Russia.) 

2. Who sent a commission to Korea 
to arrange an election there? (United 
Nations. ) 

3. What did the Japanese call Korea? 
(Chosen. ) 

4. What color is most prominent in 
the Korean national dress? (White.) 

5. In what U. S. possession is Barro 
Colorado Island located? (Canal Zone.) 

6. Who resigned last month as Army 
Chief of Staff and who succeeded him? 
(General Dwight Eisenhower; General 
Omar Bradley.) 

7. The resources of what valley will 
UNESCO explore? (Amazon.) 

8. Against what country did Kossuth 
lead Hungary in revolt in 1849? (Aus- 
tria.) 

9. What do we call an Alaskan “old- 
timer?” (Sourdough. ) 

10. By what name was German 
fascism known? ( Nazism.) 





Solution to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 19 


ACROSS: 1-dash; 5-Korea; 6-falcon; 7-ate; 8- 
USA; 10-red; ll-log; 12-S.C.; 14-me; 15-thy 
17-few; 20-you; 21-Ida; 22-scenic; 24-eclat; 25- 


nail. 

DOWN: 1-doled; 2-arc; 3-Seoul; 4-hansom; 5- 
Kate; 6-far; 9-age; 12-sty; 13-Chosen; 16-yuccs; 
17-final; 18-edit; 19-WAC; 23-Eli. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 19 

1. WHAT’S COOKING IN KOREA: l-a; 2- 
3-b; 4-b; 5-d. 

2. ALASKA MATCH: I-d; 2-a; 3-b; 4-e; 5- 

3. TRUTH ABOUT KOSSUTH: 2; 5; 1; 4 

4. HAPPY ENDING: 1-d; 2-a; 3-d; 4-d. 

5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-General 
Omar Bradley; 2-Italy; 3-coatimondi; 4-paralle! 
should be drawn directly above Seoul and num- 


bered 38°. 
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Here now! The 0a0 Royal Portable... 


wth FINGER FORM KEYS 


DESIGNED TO 
CRADLE YOUR 
FINGER TIPS! 


Never before in typewriter history 
has this improvement been seen... 

» +» yet today, Royal brings you 
FINGER FORM KEYS... on the most 
modern typewriter ever designed ... 
the new ROYAL PORTABLE! 

Imagine . . . a typewriter key shaped 
to the very contour of your finger... 
designed to cradle your finger tips when 
they strike the keys! Result? FINGER 
FORM KEYS bring a new comfort 
to typing! Greater ease of operation, 
greater accuracy of work. 

And talk about BEAUTY! The new 
Royal Portable is far ahead of today’s 
models in style and beauty. 


Beauty at work! 


But it has more than sheer beauty that 
is lovely to look at. Its beauty is beauty 
with a purpose . . . beauty that makes 
typing easier, quicker, more com- 
fortable! 

And ... this truly modern portable 
typewriter brings you much more, 
There’s a space bar that’s built right 
into the frame. Only the new Royal 
Portable gives you the modern SPEED 
SPACER that saves time, and cuts down 
the margin of spacing error. With 
SPEED SPACER, nothing stands in the 
way of perfect spacing action! 

Only Royal gives you the RAPID 
RIBBON CHANGER that makes rib- 





bon changing faster, cleaner, easier 
than ever! 

And only Royal gives you “MAGIC” 
MARGIN, the device that makes all 
other portable margin setting obsolete! 

In addition . . . only Royal gives you 
the host of other new features which 
make Royal more than ever the World’s 
No. | Portable! 


See the new Royal today! 


By all means, see the new Royal Port- 
able at your dealer’s. You'll find it hard 
to believe that one portable typewriter 
can have so many new, outstanding 
features ...can bring such comfort and 
convenience to typing! 


mene ROYAL PORTABLE 


The World's First Truly Modern Portable Typewriter 





‘*‘Magic”’ is a registered trade-mark of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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NEW ITALIAN EMBLEM 





Acme 


NEW NATIONAL EMBLEM of the Ital- 
ian Republic. The olive branches rep- 
resent peace; the industrial wheel, work; 
the star, the birth of the Republic. 
Italy used to be a monarchy. 





Navy Jet Carrier 


The U. S. Navy is planning to 
build what will be the world’s larg- 
est ship. This ship will be a 60,000 
to 80,000 ton jet plane carrier. (Most 
of our battleships weigh 45,000 
tons. ) 

The new carrier will be specially 
designed to resist the hot exhaust 
blasts of jets. It will carry larger and 
heavier planes. This means it will 
have larger and stronger elevators to 
lift the planes up to the flight decks. 
It wil! have stronger decks and a 
stronger catapult. 

This new carrier will be 
“flush-deck” type. This 
“island” carrying the smokestack, 
control centers, radar and wireless 
antennas, and most of the anti-air- 
craft batteries will be almost wholly 
done away with. Some Japanese car- 
riers in World War IJ had no “is- 
land.” Neither did the first U. S. car- 
rier, the Langley. 

Our Navy is also planning to build 
four new submarines. These subs 
will be able to travel twice as fast 
under water as our present subs. 

Our Navy will build a “killer” ship 
fast enough to overtake and sink sub- 
marines of the new, fast class. 

A submarine fuel tanker and an 
Arctic picket boat equipped to de- 
tect the approach of enemy aircraft 
are also planned. 


of the 
means the 
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England Will Return 
Wrights’ Kitty Hawk’ 


In 1903 Orville and Wilbur Wright 
completed the Kitty Hawk, first plane 
to carry a man. (See Junior Scholas- 
tic, Feb. 16, for picture. ) 

Twenty-five years later, in 1928. 
Orville Wright lent the Kitty Hawk 
to the Kensington Science Museum 
in London. The Kitty Hawk has been 
in England ever since that time. 

Why is the Kitty Hawk, an Ameri- 
can invention, in England? 

Originally Orville Wright gave 
the Kitty Hawk to the Smithsonian 
Institution of Washington, D. C. The 
Smithsonian houses many historic 
U. S. inventions. 

But the Smithsonian refused to 
give the Wright brothers credit for 
having made the first flight in a heav- 
ier than air machine. The Smithson- 
ian gave credit to Samuel Langley, 
another U. S. pioneer in aviation. 

Orville Wright was so angry that 
he lent the plane to the Kensington 
Museum. When he wrote his will he 
said that the Kensington Museum 
could keep the Kitty Hawk unless 
he himself asked for_the plane’s re- 
turn before his death. 


WRIGHTS GET CREDIT 


In 1943 the Smithsonian finally 
gave the Wright brothers credit for 
having made the first flight. But Or- 
ville Wright did not change his will. 
(Wilbur Wright had died in 1912.) 

When Orville Wright died last 
January 30, it looked as though the 
Kitty Hawk would remain in Eng- 
land. 

Then two letters were found 
among Mr. Wright's papers. One was 
a copy of a letter written by Mr. 
Wright in December, 1943, to the 
Director of the Kensington Museum. 
In the letter Mr. Wright said he had 
decided to have the Kitty Hawk re- 
turned to the U. S. as soon as it 
could be shipped safely. (The war 
was on at the time.) Mr. Wright 
thanked the museum for taking such 
good care of it and offered to help 
them make a copy of the Kitty Hawk. 

The second letter was from the 
Kensington Museum. The letter said 
the plane would be returned and 
that they would like to make a copy. 

The Kitty Hawk will be returned 
to the U. S. soon. 














the Metal from Heaven 


from which automobiles grew 


“Ba-en-pet,” the ancient Egyptians called it, “the metal 
from heaven.” 
[t was iron — wonderful stuff which they first found in 


meteorites and from which they made crude tools. 


Man took centuries figuring out ways to get better metals 
from iron ore — to make different kinds of iron and steel 


for different uses. 


Even when the first automobile appeared, our iron and 
steel left much to be desired. Axles, gears, bushings and 


other metal parts too often gave way in service. 


It was plain that if cars were to improve, the science of 
metallurgy would have to be developed considerably, 
since iron and steel make up 80% of an automobile. So, 
General Motors set up special laboratories for the study 
of metallurgy, being one of the first to do so. 


From this laboratory have come new methods of testing, 
using and even making metals. Where once there were 
only two alloys of steel, now the engine may contain half a 
dozen different kinds of iron or steel, while various gears 
throughout the car — rear axle, transmission and so on — 


are being made of their own special kinds of steel. 


All told, there are more than 70 special alloys of iron and 
steel used in a modern GM car. 


OLDSMOBILE 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC 
SIDA GM DIESEL ° 


FRIG! RE . GMC TRUCK & COACH 








The result is to make the whole car better — stronger, 
more dependable, much more free from breakdown and 
repair, generally a much better “buy” for the money. 


This is just one example of General Motors leadership in 
producing more and better things for more people 
things with bigger value. 


For it’s truer than ever in this 40th anniversary year of 
General Motors — you can’t beat GM for real value. 


**MORE AND BETTER THINGS ) FOR MORE PEOPLE’ 


a 3 


| Gives More Value 


a 





On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evenings, 
over more than 400 Mutual stations, coast fo coast. Hear him! 
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Amazon Valley Resources Fsenhower Resigns 


\long the equator in South Amer- 
ica lies a swampy forest region called 
the Amazon Valley. This region 
stretches out from the Amazon River 
and its tributaries. (See map below. ) 

The Amazon Valley has an area 
ot 2,600,000 square miles — slightly 
smaller than the United States. Most 
of the valley is unexplored. 

From the edges of the steaming 
\mazon jungle come valuable drugs, 
rice, oils, cotton, sugar, 
cocoa, and hardwoods. More of these 

ch resources lie deep within the 
igle. 

[he United Nations wants to tap 

riches of the Amazon Valley. 
lhe world needs these resources. 


UNESCO HELPS 

[fhe U. N. group which is work- 

+ on this project is UNESCO (the 
U. N. Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization). UNESCO 
was asked to help by the countries 
lirectly concerned with the develop- 
nent of the Amazon Valley. These 

intries are: Brazil, Bolivia, Co- 

nbia, Ecuador, Peru, Venezuela, 
british Guiana, French Guiana, and 
Dutch Guiana. 

In late March or April there will 

ihably be a conference in Tingo 
\laria, Peru. UNESCO officials and 

legates from the countries which 

xed UNESCO for help will attend. 


countries which wil] attend 


rubber, 


(Other 





include Latin-American nations, the 
U. S., Australia, India, and several 
European countries. 

The countries taking part will con- 
tribute funds and men to explore 
the Amazon and do research. They 
will educate the natives of the re- 
gion, and open up water, land, and 
air ways into the jungle. 

UNESCO will help the countries 
to work together, and give them ad- 
vice and information. 


HYLEAN INSTITUTE 

UNESCO is planning to call this 
project the International Institute 
of the Hylean Amazon. Hylean 
means “forest.” 

For two centuries explorers of the 
Amazon have told tales of five-ton 
snakes, tribes of Stone Age* Indians, 
and fish that climb trees. Scientists 
of the Hylean Institute will -check 
up on these stories. But their main 
job will be to leatn how man can 
live in the jungle and develop its 
resources. 

Headquarters of the Hylean Insti- 
tute will probably be in Manaos, 
Brazil. Manaos was once the center 
of Brazil’s wild-rubber industry. 
This industry withered away after 
rubber seeds were smuggled out of 
the country and used to develop the 
rubber plantations of the East Indies. 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 
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Dark green area on map shows the Amazon Valley 





General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower retired as the U. S. 
Army Chief of Staff on February 7. 
General Omar N. Bradley is the new 
Chief of Staff. 

On June 6 General Eisenhower 
will become President of Columbia 
University in New York City. 

General Eisenhower became fa- 
mous during World War II. He was 
known as a military genius and for 
his tact and courtesy and his gift for 
getting along with people. 

General Eisenhower is so admired 
and liked by his countrymen that 
many people wish he would run for 
President of the U. S. But he has 
refused to run. 

He said he believed that life-long 
professional soldiers, like himself, 
should not seek high political office. 
He said our country should be run 
by civilians. 


Chinese Translations 


If you sometimes have trouble un- 
derstanding what goes on at the 
United Nations, pity the Chinese. 
They have an extra problem. 

The Chinese do not use an alpha- 
bet in writing their language. They 
use small drawings called charac- 
ters. Each character stands for an 
idea. By combining these ideas, the 
Chinese form symbols for words. 

The imperial dictionary of Kang- 
hsi (the Chinese standard diction- 
ary) gives 43,000 different combina- 
tions of characters. But the talk in 
Lake Success is so full of new ideas 
and new words that the Chinese 
translators have had to invent hun- 
dreds of new combinations 

An example of the problems fac- 
ing Chinese translators is the word 
“uranium.” The translators decided 
to call it “U-metal.” 

The symbol for “U” was found in 
the Chinese word for grapefruit. 
Literally translated this word means 
“U-tree.” 

The symbol for “metal” was found 
in the first part of a word meaning 
“bell.” Literally translated this word 
means “metal boy.” 

So the translators shaved off the 
“tree” part of “U-tree” and the “boy” 
part of “bell.” Then they joined the 
remaining characters together to 
form “U-metal” or uranium. 
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Duel ia KORE 


- Discouraged by U. 5.-Russian riff, Koreans 
wonder when they will get promised freedom 


38 is Korea's unlucky number. 

It means hunger, poverty, and 
fear. This is why. 

Korea is occupied by U. S. and 
Russian troops. The Russians occupy 
northern Korea. Our troops occupy 
southern Korea. The dividing line 
between the two zones of occupation 
is the 38th north parallel (38 degrees 
north of the equator). 

The U. S. and Russia cannot agree 
on how to unite their zones and let 
Korea be self-governing. The Ko- 
reans are suffering because their 
country is cut in half, with a different 
foreign army in each half. 

Occupation is nothing new to the 
Koreans For three centuries they 
were forced to pay tribute to the 
Kings of China. Then, in 1910, the 
Japanese annexed Korea. The Japa- 
nese treated Korea like a colony. 

KOREA UNDER TRUSTEESHIP 

In 1943, while at war with Japan, 
the U. S., Great Britain, and China 
promised the Koreans independence. 

After Japan was defeated in 1945, 
the U. S., Great Britain, China and 
Russia agreed that Korea should be- 


come independent within five years 
— by 1950. Until that time, Korea 


would be under a trusteeship of the 
“Big Four.” 

These “Big Four” nations felt that 
Korea was not ready for independ- 
ence“ because her people had not 
governed themselves for many years. 
But, they believed, the Koreans 
should prepare for independence. 

The U. S. and Russia were to help 
the Koreans set up a provisional* 
government. But these nations can- 
not agree on which Koreans. should 
have ‘a voice in this government. 

Our Government believes that all 
political groups should have their 
say. Russia would like the govern- 
ment to be run by Korea’s Commu- 
nists. 


U. N. SENDS COMMISSION 


Last September our Government 
turned the problem over to the 
United Nations. The U. N. appointed 
a commission to go to Korea, The 
commission was to arrange an elec- 
tion for a Korean national govern- 
ment by the end of this month 
(March). 

The commission soon discovered 
it could not do this. The Russians 
refused to cooperate with the com- 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 


Photo at left: Koreans in Seoul, 
the capital, receiving clothing sent 
by church groups in the U. S. 


mission. They would not allow mem- 
bers of the commission into the Rus. 
sian zone of occupation: 

The Russians say that no election 
should be held in Korea until al! 
foreign troops leave the country. The 
Russians say they are willing to with- 
draw their troops if the U. S. will 
do the same. 

Why did our Government refus: 
to do this? Here is the reason: 

Russia has been organizing an 
army of 200,000 Koreans in the north. 
Most members of this army are Com- 
munists. In the American zone ther 
are only 50,000 Koreans under arms 
If the U. S. and Russia were to re- 
move their troops the Korean Com- 
munists might be able to take ove: 
the country by force. 

A Korean leader in the U. S. zon 
Dr. Syngman Rhee, does not believ: 
this would happen. Dr. Rhee is no! 
a Communist. He says that once a 
national government is formed, “this 
so-called Red Army in North Korea 
would join us — not fight us.” 


KOREANS DISAGREE 


Another difficulty is that the Ko 
reans cannot agree among them 
selves. 

The Communists in the U. S. zon: 
refused to meet with the U. N. com 
mission for making plans to hold a: 
election. The Communists led riot: 
and strikes to show their ang 
against the commission. 

Other Koreans could not agree on 
whether or not to hold an election at 
this time. 

The “commission reported to th: 
U. N. Little Assembly that it could 
not hold an election in Korea at th 
present time. But the commissio: 
agreed that there should be an ele« 
tion soon. Now it is up to the Littl 
Assembly to decide how this should 
be done. 

In the U. S. zone, the Koreans 
have their own legislature but it has 
little power. Half the members wer 
elected. The other half were ap 
pointed by Lieutenant-General Joh» 
R. Hodge, the U. S. commander. 

The Russians have set up a Ko 
rean government in their zone. Mem 
bers of this government are Com 
munists. 

The dividing line between th two 









zones is heavily fortified. No trade is 
carried on between the two. Ameri- 
can ships may not land at north Ko- 
rean ports. Russian ships may not 
land at south Korean ports. 

U. S. newspapermen are not per- 
mitted into the Russian. zone. The 
only people who can tell us what is 
happening there are the refugees.* 
{bout 1,000,000 Koreans have fled 
Russian rule and have gone to live 
in the U. S. zone. 

There are about 9,000,000 Koreans 
in the Russian zone and 20,000,000 
in the U. S. zone. 

The Russian zone contains nearly 
all of Korea’s factories, electrical 
power, railroad equipment, and raw 
materials. (See map on front cover. ) 

The U. S. zone grows Korea’s food. 
Rice is the main crop, but other 
grains, vegetables, and fruits are also 
raised. 

Because there is no trade between 
the zones, Koreans of the north go 
hungry and those in the south must 
do without the manufactured goods 
they need. 

Last year our Government spent 
$210,000,000 to help the people of 
our Zone. 


THE LAND 


Korea is a peninsula, 85,228 square 
miles in area. Her coastline is 5,400 
miles long and curves around from 
Siberia to the Chinese province of 
Manchuria. 

Korea is a peninsula jutting out 
from the mainland of Asia toward 
japan. It is a bridge between Japan 
and the rich northern regions of 
China. In the early Middle Ages 
travelers passing this way carried 
Chinese culture to Japan. That is 
how Japan got her civilization. 

Korea is a land of high mountains. 
“Iron Korea out flat,” someone said, 
“and it will cover the world.” 

The mountains run along the ir- 
regular coastline in the east and 
level off to fertile lowlands in the 
west. The highest ranges are in the 
north. The swift streams which tum- 
ble through them supply water 
power for factories. 

The mountains are also rich in 
coal, iron ore, gold, zinc, lead, mag- 
nesium, zirconium, chromium, alu- 
minum, graphite, and mica. 

Three-fourths of the land is cov- 
ered with heavy forests of larch, fir, 
spruce, and pine. 

Only one-fifth of Korea’s soil is fit 
tor farming. Yet three-fourths of the 





people are farmers. For this reason, 
many farms are about an acre or 
less in size. A great many Korean 
farmers are tenant farmers. 

Koreans who live along the coast 
are fishermen. Korean ‘fishermen 
bring in 15 per cent of the world’s 
fishing catch every year. Fishing is 
the main industry in the islands off 
the coast. Korea has 3,479 islands. 


THE KOREANS 


Korea is one of the world’s oldest 
nations. Her history dates back 43 
centuries. 

Korea was a land of scholars. Edu- 
cation was so highly. respected that 
the Koreans addressed a man as So- 
bang, meaning Schoolman. 

The Koreans were great inventors 
too. They invented a phonetic* al- 
a and movabie type. They 

uilt the first suspension bridge and 
the first ironclad ships. The Koreans 
used these ships to defeat the Japa- 
nese in 1592. The Japanese tried to 
invade Korea at that time. 

The Koreans wished to be left 
alone. They resented outsiders so 
deeply that their land became known 
as thé Hermit Kingdom. 

The “Hermit” gave way to the 
Japanese conqueror in 1910. The 
Japanese changed Korea’s name to 
Chosen, meaning Land of the Morn- 
ing Calm. Actually Chosen was an 
ancient name for Korea. 

The Japanese tried to change many 
other things about Korea. They 
shipped thousands of Koreans off to 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 
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Japan to work in factories. They 
built factories in northern Korea to 
produce goods for the Japanese war 
machine. The Japanese also filled 
their rice bowls with Korean rice. 

Though the Japanese ruled the 
land, Koreans kept up their old ways. 

For centuries Koreans dressed in 
white. White is the color of mourn- 
ing. Since Koreans mourned their 
dead for long periods, it is said they 
took to wearing white all the time. 

Men wear baggy trousers and 
long white coats. On their heads they 
wear high hats of black horsehair. 
Women also wear white or pale blue. 
Korean women spend a good dea] 
of their time washing and ironing 
the family’s white clothing. They do 
their wash in nearby streams and 
iron by beating the garment with 
two sticks. 

Only the rich Korean can afford 
to eat rice. If he is poor, he eats mil- 
let, a kind of grain. All food is highly 
seasoned with pepper. Rice-water is 
the main drink. 

Food is spread out on the floor, 
not on a table. There is no furniture 
in a Korean home. The house is 
heated by flues placed under the 
floors. This is very practical in the 
winter time since Koreans sleep on 
the floor. 

If you looked at a Korean tele- 
phone directory you would find a 
great many families in it by the 
name of Kim and Lee. The Kims 
and the Lees are the Joneses and 
Smiths of Korea. Kim means gold 
and Lee means plum. In Korea, the 
family name is always written first. 




















4 SOVIET UNION AND AREAS /|~ 
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N. Y. Times map 


Note strategic location of Korea between Japan and China. Korea is within 
easy reach of Russian port of Viadivostok and U. S. base at Okinawa. 
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(Continued from last week's issue) 


E SPENT a week in Fort St. 
W John waiting for the car to 
be fixed. The whole fluid 
drive was shot and that was what 
had ruined the clutch. The fluid 
drive could not take the strain of 
pulling the heavy trailer and getting 
us over all these mountains. 

We had to send back to Edmonton 
for a new fluid drive. 

Finally we were able to leave Fort 
St. John and start retracing the road 
to Trutch. The first time we had been 
in Trutch the trees were still green. 
This time, although it was only Sept. 
10, the leaves had turned yellow and 
red. 

Our trailer was still in Trutch. The 
truck which was going to haul it to 


Whitehorse had not come through. 


We saw some Beaver Indians 
again. They live here all year round 
except in the hunting season. This is 
the hunting season, so there are only 
a few of them here now. 

We saw three Indian graves. They 
look like doghouses without doors. 
Each has an ornamental cross on it 
and each is painted a different color. 
Lawrence said the Indians never 
painted their graves until some U. S. 
soldiers gave them paint. 

The Beaver Indians now cover 
their wigwams with canvas instead 
of skins. They learned about canvas 
from the white men. These Indians 
have taken on some of our customs. 


OMY 
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Drawn by Eric 


By ERIC KRONENGOLD 


This has changed their way of life 
and caused them to be unhealthy. In 
winter they live in rough log cabins. 
They eat white men’s food. They 
were healthier when they lived out- 
doors and ate their own food. Many 
of them are dying from tuberculosis. 

After leaving Trutch we went on 
to Lum and Abner’s at mile 233. We 
spent the night there in a partially 
finished log cabin. They refused to 
take any money from us because the 
cabin was not finished. 

The next day we drove high up 
into the Canadian Rockies. I don’t 
think I have ever seen such beauti- 
ful scenery. At mile 392 we came to 
Summit Lake. The lake was tur- 
quoise blue. Small mountains rose 
from its edges. 

The mountains were patched with 
yellow, orange, and red-leaved trees 
and bushes. Behind the small moun- 
tains rose larger ones with snow- 
capped peaks. Above the timber line 
on the larger mountains, the rock 
looked like one huge, purple granite 
block. 

It got dark about 8:30 p.m. but 
light still streaked the sky all around 
us. At 9:30 we arrived at Coal River, 
mile 533, where we spent the night. 

At mile 588.5 we first entered the 
Yukon. We were to enter it and leave 
it several times before going into 
Alaska. British Columbia and the 
Yukon keep jutting back and forth 
over the road through here. 

We passed several small, trappers’ 
cabins. Each one has a cache —a 
wooden platform on stilts. The trap- 
pers place their supplies on fhese 
platforms and cover them. This keeps 
the wolverines from getting them. 


All parka hoods here are lined with 


‘ wolverine fur. It is the only fur in the 


north which does not get frosted in 
sub-zero weather. The people here 
call parkas “parkies.” One sourdough 
(old timer) said that only cheeka- 
boos (newcomers) call them 
“parkas.” 


(To be continued in next week's issue) 


FREEDOM TRAIN 
ROLLING ALONG 


In the December Ist issue of Junior 
Scholastic (page 19) we printed a list 
of the stops the Freedom Train would 
make up to March 1. Here is a list of 
the stops the train will make up to June 
16. 


California — Riverside, Mar. 2. 
Bakersfield, Mar. 3; Fresno, Mar. 4: 
Modesto, Mar. 5; Stockton, Mar. 6: 
San Francisco, Mar. 7-8; Palo Alto 
Mar. 10; San Jose, Mar. 11; Oakland, 
Mar. 12; Sacramento, Mar. 13. 

Nevada — Reno, Mar. 14; Elko, Mar. 
16. 

Utah — Salt Lake City, Mar. 17; 
Provo, Mar. 18; Ogden, Mar. 19. 

Idaho — Pocatello, Mar. 20; Boise, 
Mar. 21; Coeur d’Alene, April 6. 

Washington — Walla Walla, Mar. 
23; Yakima, Mar. 24; Olympia, Mar. 
3l; Tacoma, April 1; Seattle, April 2 
Wenatchee, April 3; Spokane, Apri! 4 

Oregon — Portland, Mar. 25-26; Eu- 
gene, Mar. 27; Corvallis, Mar. 28; Sa- 
lem, Mar. 30. 

Montana — Missoula, April 7; Butte, 
April 8; Helena, April 9; Great Falls 
April 10; Billings, April 11. 

Wyoming — Sheridan, April 13; Cas 
per, May 9; Cheyenne, May 11. 

South Dakota— Rapid City, Apri! 
14; Pierre, April 15; Aberdeen, Apri! 
16; Watertown, May 1; Sioux Falls 
May 2. 

North Dakota — Bismarck - Mandan 
April 17; Minot, April 18; Jamestown 
April 20; Fargo, Apri] 21; Grand Forks, 
April 22 

Minnesota — Duluth, April 23; St 
Paul, April 25; Minneapolis, April 27 
Brainerd, April 28; St. Cloud, April 29 
Willmar, April 30. 

Wisconsin — Superior, April 24 
Madison, June 12; La Crosse, June 13 
Eau Claire, June 15; Wausau, June 16 

Iowa — Sioux City, May 4; Burling 
ton, June 5; Iowa City, June 6; Ceda 

Rapids, June 8; Des Moines, June 9 
Davenport, June 10. 

Nebraska — Omaha, May 5; Lincoln, 
May 6; Grand Island, May 7; Allianc 
May 8. 

Colorado — Denver, May 12; Col 
rado Springs, May 13; Pueblo, May 14 
Trinidad, May 15. 

Kansas — Hutchinson, May 16; W 
chita, May 18; Emporia, May 
Topeka, May 20; Lawrence, May 2 
Parsons, May 22. 

Missouri — Joplin, May 23; Spring 
field, May 25; Kansas City, May 26-27 
St. Joseph, May 28; Sedalia, May 29 
Jefferson City, May 30; St. Louis, May 
31; Hannibal, June 3. 

Illinois — Quincy, June 4; Rockford 
June 11. 
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IN 1852, DURING AN OUTBREAK OF CHOLERA IN HUNGARY, A 
YOUNG LAWYER NAMED LOUIS KOSSUTH FACED A HOWLING MOB. 


YOU SUPERSTITIOUS 
FOOLS! BACK TO 








YOUR HOMES! 


KILL HIM! HE IS ONE OF THE 


DEMONS WHO CARRIES THE 


BLACK DEATH/ 


la a 
—_. = =a = — 
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REPORTS OF KOSSUTH'S COURAGE SPREAD THROUGH HUNGARY. 








IN 1832, HUNGARIANS ELECTED KOSSUTH A DEPUTY IN 
PARLIAMENT. HUNGARY WAS THEN A PUPPET STATE 


UNDER AUSTRIAN RULE. KOSSUTH AND OTHER HUNGARI- 


AN DEPUTIES HELD A SECRET MEETING. 


IN DEFIANCE OF THE LAW, KOSSUTH PRINTED A NEWSPAPER TO REPORT 
WHAT WENT ON IN PARLIAMENT. IN 1837, THE AUSTRIANS PUT HIM IN 


rete 














WHAT SORT OF DEPUTIES IRI’ AND THE NEWSPAPERS 
ARE WE? WE HAVE NO iY ARE FORBIDDEN TO 
N\, PRINT OUR SPEECHES. 





HE WAS SENTENCED TO AN ADDITIONAL FOUR 
YEARS. BUT HE WAS FREED IN IGHO. Baia 


Seite asi? 











IN IGH7, KOSSUTH WAS AGAIN ELECTED TO PARLIAMENT. IN 1848 


WHEN THE HUNGARIANS REBELLED AGAINST AUSTRIAN RULE 
IN IBH9, KOSSUTH LED THE HUNGARIAN PEOPLE. HIS TITLE WAS 











HE MADE A SPEECH DEMANDING FREEDOM FOR HUNGARY. 


AUSTRIA MUST GIVE US-A-GOVERNMENT— 
fem? Seem §=OF OUR OWN/. AUSTRIAN BAYONETS 
SRY ee CANNOT COMMAND OUR LOYALTY! 





GOVERNOR" 
- : ON THIS VERY PLACE 
SHALL MEET THE AUSTRIAN 
ARMY. LETUS LEAVE THIS | 
| BATTLEFIELD A6 FREE MEN, 
OR LET US DIE HERE / . 


Noa 














WHEN IT SEEMED THAT HUNGARY WAS WINNING, RUSSIA 
STEPPED IN ON THE SIDE OF AUSTRIA. OUTNUMBERED, 
THE HUNGARIANS WERE CRUSHED. KOSSUTH FLED TO 
TURKEY. IN IQ5I... 2 


YOU SAY 1AM FREE. 





YES, THE AMERICANS ARE 
SENDING A WARSHIP. THE 
CAPTAIN HAS ORDERS TO 





wo) EWE, 


J S\h ae 
h ~ e 
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Yext by Som Burger Drawings by Edw. Debrotke 


AFTER RECEIVING MAN 
HONORS IN THIS COUN- 
TRY, KOSSUTH RETURNED 
T EUROPE. HE DIED IN 


KOSSUTH VISITED FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND THE U.S, 
ARRIVING HERE HE WAS GREETED BY SECRETARY 
OF STATE DANIEL WEBSTER. 








PRESIDENT FILLMORE, 
MAY | PRESENT THE 
HUNGARIAN PATRIOT, 
MR. LOUIS KOSSUTH. 4 


oo 


MR. KOSSUTH, THIS 
COUNTRY IS HONORED 
BY THE VISIT OF SO 





GREAT A FIGHTER 
FOR FREEDOM. 


TURIN, ITALY, AT THE AGE 
OF 93, STILL DREAMING 
OF AN INDEPENDENT HUN- 
GARY. ON THE FREEDOM 
TRAIN IS ALETTER TO 
PRESIDENT FILLMORE, IN 


| WHICH KOSSUTH PLEADS 


WITH THE U.S. TO PROTEST 
RUSSIA'S MAKING A SLAVE 
STATE"OF HUNGARY. IT 15 

DATED JANUARY 12, 1852 














in 1923 Hitler led a revolt in Munich. It failed and 
Hitler escaped. Later he was caught and jailed for a 
year. Statesmen paid little attention to Hitler then. 





Nazi party continued to grow. In 1933 Hitler seized 
power, killed or brutally imprisoned Jews and all 
others oppesed to him. Even Churchmen were jailed. 


What Nazism Did To Germany 


" DOLF HITLER is a superman whose name goes 
round the world like a legend.” This nonsense 
was uttered by Joseph Goebbels, the Nazi Min- 

ister of Propaganda, and the German people took it 

seriously! 

We, too, have a Superman, and we, too, think he is 
wonderful. He’s always getting people out of jams! But 
we put him in the comics, not at the head of our gov- 
ernment! 

This superman idea of the Nazis followed the teach- 
ings of certain German leaders. These leaders really 
believed that Germans were a “superior” race — that all 
Germans were better than anyone else. 

This is not what democracy teaches us. But the Ger- 
mans have had very little experience with democracy. 
After their World War I defeat, in 1919 the Germans 
set up a republic. Some observers called it thee“most 
democratic democracy in the world.” But the German 
people had not prepared themselves for democracy. 
When conditions became bad, the republic was easily 
overthrown. With seven million unemployed, the Ger- 
mans listened willingly to the false political preachings 
of Adolf Hitler. 

Once at the head of the government, Hitler asked 
for complete control. And the German parliament gave 
him full power. By so doing the lawmakers betrayed 
the rights of the people who had elected them! 

This dictator, Adolf Hitler, who aspired to rule the 
world, was born in a little town in Austria, near the 
German border. He went to Vienna to study art. There 
he failed as a draftsman, as a decorator, and as a house 
painter. He was a corporal in the German army in 
World War I. After that he organized the Nazi move- 
ment. Hitler had fanatical power as an orator, a power 
that attracted followers. 

In 1923, Hitler led a revolt that failed and landed 
him in prison. While he was in jail, he wrote a book, 


Mein Kampf (My Struggle). Statesmen of the world 
dismissed it as “gibberish.” They never realized, until 
it was too late, that the crazy doctrines of Mein Kampf 
would some day be the official policy of Germany. 


“Blood and Soil” 


To the fascist idea of the state and war, Hitler added 
trimmings of his own —racism. “Blood and Soil” was 
his slogan. Germans were supposed to have superior 
blood, called “Aryan.” No matter where they lived, they 
were still of German blood, and the soil on which they 
lived was therefore German. 

Do you see where this thing would lead? The con- 
quering of Austria, of Czechoslovakia, then all Europe 
—and South America. The United States? Of course! 
Anywhere that Germans had migrated. Eventually it 
meant conquering the world. 

No! There is no such thing as “Aryan” blood! But this 
idea of being born better than others — of having better 
blood — was one of Hitler’s ways of securing a hold on 
the German people. 

Hitler also corrupted the finest characteristics of the 
German people. Their loyalty, obedience, and efficiency 
were debased to make them loyal to the Nazi regime, 
and willing to kill and torture. 

Today the Germans do not feel personal responsibility 
for the crimes of the Nazis. They excuse themselves by 
saying that a dictator told them to do it. 

This fact was brought out at the trials of the Nazi 
war criminals. It was the basis for a resolution passed 
by the U.N. General Assembly. This resolution condemns 
as a crime the killing of a whole group of people — in 
the German case, the Jews. It holds the people of a 
country personally responsible for crimes against hu- 
manity. They can’t blame it on a dictator. 

The Nazi regime stands as the most horrible of his- 
tory. Its torture and murder were planned, efficient, and 
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With absolute power, Hitler began to prepare Germany 


for war, made treaties with Italy and Japan. He took 
his first step in 1938 when he marched into Austria. 









scientific. Hitler was not just another war maker. It may 
take centuries before the world recovers from the set- 
back he gave to civilization. 

The-Communists in Germany were the first to feel 
the Nazi ruthlessness. But the Jews were persecuted 
with more violence than any other group. After them 
came the Catholics, thén the Protestants. General Erich 
von Ludendorff gave the Nazi viewpoint. “I reject 
Christianity, because it is international, and because, in 
cowardly fashion, it preaches peace on earth.” 

Liberty was gone! Robert Ley, the Minister of Labor, 
told the people, “. . . the only private life remaining is at 
night when you are asleep. You are a soldier of Hitler 
1s soon as you awake.” 

Justice died. The legal system did the will of Adolf 
Hitler. So did the police system. 


Death of the Mind and Spirit 


Worse even than the physical violence was the attack 
on the minds and spirit of the Germans. Freedom of 
thought in colleges, universities and the press ceased 
to exist. Even the sermons of ministers were censored. 
Pastors who still insisted on following the voice of their 
conscience were jailed! A special Nazi Ministry of Popu- 
lar Enlightenment and Propaganda daily blasted hatred 
into the minds of the Germans. War! Conquest! Blood 
and Soil! 

The cowed German people followed blindly when 
Hermann Goering said, “We can do without butter, but 

. not without guns.” So the Nazis went on to war 
nd to defeat and destruction! 

In democracies, we just don’t do things this way. 
We respect the rights of individuals — we don’t trample 
on them. We settle our disputes in courts of justice, not 
by the bludgeon in the fist of secret police. We prefer to 
help other people. We don’t exterminate them! 


ALL OUT FOR DEMOCRACY 


Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 























Then he wanted part of Czechoslovakia. Oct. 1, 1938, 
at Munich, statesmen of Europe gave it to him. Next 
year he took rest of Czechoslovakia. Then came war. 

















When France fell, Hitler was sure of victory, danced a 
jig. In 1941 he attacked Russia. That year U. S. also 
came into war. May 8, 1945, German army surrendered. 

















Hitler was ‘never found, is believed to have killed 
himself. Top Nazis were tried for war crimes, found 
guilty. So ended most. cruel, brutal rule in history. 
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SYNONYMS ano 
ANTONYMS 


Synonyms are words that have the 
same or similar meanings. 

Antonyms are words that have 
opposite meanings. 

For example, keen is a synonym of 
sharp. Dull is an antonym of sharp. 

Each of the pairs of words listed 
below are either synonyms or anto- 
nyms. If they are synonyms write 
“S” on ‘the dash between them. If 
they are antonyms write “A.” 
SS extreme 
Z. stop «= COMmmence 


een aroma 


precise —__..._ accurate 


SS __ fast 


complex —_— simple 


7. calm - ; _ pacific 
8 abide ___ depart 


9. plentiful —— abundant 





LO. necessary essentia] 


(8-01 °8-6 
V8 'S-L 5 V-9 SV-S (S-P S-S FV ‘B-T ‘siemsuy) 


ARE YOU 
SPELLBOUND ? 





Sugar and salt look much alike. 
So some careless people reach for 
the sugar when they mean to reach 
for the salt. The result is a terrible 
mistake. 

Other careless people spell sugar 
with an e — suger. This is also a ter- 
rible mistake. 

Just remember — sugar like its 
near-twin salt is spelled with an a. 


The silent letter this week is t. The 
words below are spelled with a t. 
But the ¢ is never sounded when you 
pronounce them. 


castle bustle 
bristle rustle 
gristle hustle 


There are many other words which 
are spelled with a silent t. How 
many can you add to this list? 


§-T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-0-S 


coatimondi (co-AH-te-MUHN-de.) An 
animal of tropical America that looks 
like a raccoon but has a longer body 
and tail and a more flexible, longer 
snout. It sleeps with its nose against 
its belly. The coatimondi is more com- 
monly known by its shorter name, the 
coati. 

phonetic (fo-NEHT-ihk). Represent- 
ing sounds made with the voice. In a 
phonetic alphabet each letter repre- 
sents a sound. The sound is always the 
same, except when the letter is com- 
bined with other letters. Words are 
pronounced the way they are spelled. 
From the Greek verb, phonein, meaning 
“to produce a sound or tone.” 

provisional (pro-VIHZH-uhn-uhl). 
Temporary; for the time being; not 
permanent. From the Latin pro, mean- 
ing “before,” and videre, meaning “to 
see.” 

refugees (rehf-u-JEEZ). People who 
flee a place looking for safety some- 
where else. From the french se réfu- 
gier, meaning “to take refuge” (REHF- 
youj). The phrase, to take refuge, 
means “to seek protection.” 

Stone Age. The period when men 
made their tools and weapons of stone. 
This is the first period of human cul- 
ture that we know about. Next came 
the Bronze Age, and later the Iron Age 
— when men discovered how to shape 
metals and minerals into tools. Today 
we hear people speak of the Atomic 
Age: When we learn how to make 
atomic energy a tool in peacetime, we 
shall be living in an Atomic Age. 


thistle 
whistle 
wrestle 


Velvet 


Velvet, so soft, so smooth, 

Like a kitten purring her song, 

Like snow, falling ever so gently, 

Falling straight to the ground; 

* Velvet, like heavy fog, 

Like dew on the morning grass, 

Like placing your face in the wind. 

Joyous enough to make you sing. 
Grace Miller, Grade 9 


Nazareth Academy, Rochester, N. Y 
Teacher, Sister M. Christina 


It Happened in Arkansas 


It happened in 1864 when I was just 
a girl. 

I went to Bozo, Arkansas, to spend 
my vacation with Aunt Effie and Uncle 
Zachery. I arrived there in the evening 
just as the sun was coming up. The 
redness in the west made the prettiest 
sunrise I've ever seen. 

The first day I was there, Aunt Effi: 
agreed to show me the town. The onl) 
means of transportation was a street- 
car drawn by two donkeys. My Aunt 
Effie was very fat. The door of th 
streetcar was so small she could hard) 
get through. A little man in the street 
car laughed. This got Aunty’s goat. 

“Mister,” she said, “if you were hal! 
a man you would help me through this 
door.” 

But the little man just looked up 
laughed, and said, “Lady, if you were 
half a lady, you wouldn’t need an) 
help.” 

As we rode along, we came to lots o! 
popcorn fields in the streets. The su 
was so hot that it popped the corn 
This made it look as if everything wer 
covered with snow. Some cattl 
thought it was snow and began t 
shiver. Suddenly Aunt Effie realized 
that the ‘cattle belonged to Uncl 
Zachery. We immediately jumped of! 
the streetcar as fast as dear, fat Aunt) 
could. 

We caught the first streetcar going 
back and soon arrived at our beautifu! 
green house with the purple roof. 

When she told Uncle the news, ! 
raced to the pasture where his cow: 
were. He found them lying on th 
ground, frozen stiff. 

We were all out of milk. So Unck 
Zachery decided to see if the cows had 
any milk left. But all he could get ou! 
of them was frozen cream. When w: 
tasted it we decided it was pretty good 
To this day we still like frozen cream 
which we now call ice cream. 

Betty E. Berg, Grade 6 


Central Park School, Omaha, Neb 
Teacher, Miss Lois M. McMillan 





















from here? 










ere are you going 
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Now —as well as in the future 

whether you work for someone else 
or become your own boss—business 
profits will always play a big part in 
your welfare. The reasonable profits 
earned by industry pay for the develop- 
ment and expansion that bring more 
jobs, more security, and better living for 
everyone. 

And speaking of profits, most Ameri- 
cans say they think 10 to 15 cents out 
of each dollar of sales would be a fair 
profit for business to make. Government 
figures show that industry averages less 
than half that much profit. And about 
half of that is plowed back by industry 
to pay for the progress that gives 
Americans more good things than any 
other people on earth! 
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Composed of 16,500 large and small manufacturing companies. 





ANUFACTURERS 


® Your first real job may still be several school years 
off. But right now is none too soon to start thinking and 
planning about the kind of work you want to be doing 
when you're “on your own.” 


Here is a booklet which will help you. It tells such things 
as how to choose a vocation and how to fit yourself for 
it; how to land a job and how to get ahead in it. 


This booklet was planned and written with the help of 
leaders in education, vocational training, and business. 
It’s solid, down to earth, and packed with realistic sug- 
gestions for every student who wants to make the most 
of his American-born opportunity. Write for your free 
copy—using the coupon below. 





National Association of Manufacturers 
14 West 49th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 


What You Make It.” 


Name 


Please send me a free copy of “Your Future Is 





Street 





City Zone State. 








































WITH ICE CREAM YOU MADE YOURSELF! 





Peppermint Stick Ice Cream 
SM-0-0-TH AS MAGIC; 


% cup Eagle Brand Sweetened 
Condensed Milk 
% cup water 
1 cup heavy cream 
1 cup crushed peppermint 
stick candy 
1. Set refrigerator control at 
coldest point. 


2. Mix Eagle Brand Sweetened 
Condensed Milk and water. Chill. 


3. Whip cream to custard - like 
consistency. Fold into chilled mix- 
ture. Pour into freezing tray. 
Cover with waxed paper. 

4. Freeze to a firm mush (about 
1 hour). 

5. Turn into chilled bowl. Break 
up with fork then beat with egg 
beater until fluffy but not melted. 
Fold in crushed candy. 


6. Quickly return to tray, cover 
with waxed paper. Return to freez- 
ing unit. Freeze until firm. (Makes 
1% pints.) 





The Original Sweerened 
Condensed Mith 


FREE RECIPE BOOK! Send for your copy of 
the Eagle Brand Magic Recipe Book to- 
day—70 foolproof cookies, candies, pies, 
ice creams. Mail post card with your name 
and address to Borden’s, Dept. SC-38, 
P. O. Box 175, New York 8, N. Y. 





A Hot Winter 


URRAY for US! We — the United 

States — finished a very cozy third 
in the 1948 Winter Olympic Games last 
month. That’s the best we have ever 
done in the Winter Olympics. 

Sweden won the championship with 
82 points, Switzerland was runner-up 
with 77 points, then came US with 
73% points, 

The Winter Olympics consist of four 
types of competition: skiing, skating, 
bobsledding, and hockey. They are held 
every four years in a different country. 

The 1948 Games were contested in 
St. Moritz, Switzerland. It was the first 
Olympics in 12 years, The past two — 
the 1940 and 1944 Games — were 
called off because of the war. 

The U, S. showing this year was a 
surprise because we seldom do very 
well in winter sports. Swederi, Norway, 
Switzerland, and Finland usually ski 
off with most of the honors. The average 
Swede, Swiss, Finn, and Norwegian 
learns to ski and skate at about the same 
time the average American learns to 
throw a ball. 

Here are the stars who led the U. S. 
team to its surprising third-place finish: 

1. Gretchen Fraser, 28-year-old pig- 
tailed housewife from Vancouver, Wash. 
— the first American ever to win a first 
place in skiing. 

2. Dick Button, 18-year-old figure 
skater from Englewood, N, J. — the 
first American ever to win the men’s 
figure skating title. His performance was 
judged the greatest ever seen in the 
Olympic Games. 

3. Francis Tyler, of Saranac, N. Y. 
— pilot of the winning four-man bob- 
sled team. 


Before giving you the summary of 
the results, I'd like to say “nice going” 
to our friends to the North — Canada. 
The Maple Leaf won two titles — in 
ice hockey and women’s figure skating. 
Barbara Ann Scott, the 18-year-old 
skating beauty from Ottawa, ran away 
with the competition in her event. 


—HeERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 


OLYMPIC RESULTS 


Speed Skating 

500 meters (547 yards) — Finn Helge- 
sen, Norway. 

1500 meters (metric mile) — Sverre Far- 
stad, Norway. 

5,000 meters (31/8 miles) — Reidar 
Liaklev, Norway. 

10,000 meters (6 1/4 miles) — Ake Sey- 
flarth, Sweden. 


Figure Skating 
a eal — Richard Button, Englewood, 


‘Women’s — Barbara Ann Scott, Canada. 

Pairs — Micheline Lannoy and Pierre 
Baugniet, Belgium. 

Skiing 

Menss slalom — Edi Reinalter, Switzer- 
Jand. 

Women’s slalom ~— Gretchen Fraser, 
Vancouver, Wash. 

Men’s downhill — Henri Oreiller France. 

Women’s downhill — Hedy Schluneg- 
ger, Switzerland. 

Men’s Nordic combined (11-mile cross- 
country and jump) — Heikki Hasu, Finland 

Men’s Alpine combined (downhill and 
slalom) — Henri Oreiller, France. 

Women’s Alpine combined — Trude Bei- 
ser, Austria. 

Special ski jump — Peter Hugsted, Nor- 


way. 
18-kilometer (11 miles) cross-country — 
Martin Lundstrom, Sweden. 
40-kilometer (25 miles) relay — Sweden. 
50-kilometer (31 miles) — Nils Karlsson, 


Sweden. 
Bobsledding 

One-man cresta — Nino Bibbia, Italy. 

Two-man — Switzerland. 

Four-man — United States (Francis Ty- 
ler, Lake Placid, N. Y., pilot; Pat Martin, 
Lake Placid; Ed Rimkus, Schenectady, N 
Y.; Bil! D’Amico, Lake Placid). 

Ice Hockey 

Canada — Won seven games, tied one 
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You are a guest for dinner in 2 
friend’s home. As soon as you are told 
where to sit, what should you do? 

A. Sit down at once, regardless of 
what others are doing. 

B. Say: “Let’s all sit down now.” 

C. Stand back of your chair anti! 

your hostess sits down. 
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America’s Greatest Summer Vacation Land 


See This Vacation Wonderland via 


GREAT 
NORTHERN 


Awaiting you in the Rocky 
Mountains of Montana, a thrill- 
packed vacation among 1785 
square miles of scenic wilder- 
ness—land of rugged mountain 
peaks, colorful lakes and 
streams, ancient glaciers, 
Blackfeet Indians and wild 
animals. You stay in marvelous 
hotels—eat marvelous meals — 


have a marvelous time! 


All-Expense Park Tours 


MANY GLACIER HOTEL, in the heart of Glacier National Park. ms *“ 9 OF More Days 
1amot 


Of coa ~} r 
A Great Way to go— j on sh September iy’ June 
a af . : ther of Great Northe : from 
Ay MEFANCES to Glacier Park. _— 
—— Tour includ 
’ . . nh " 
Great Northern’s Vacation Train Orel and 4 m 


SASKATCHEWAN 
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~ oo MN sas “1s | A great favorite! 0 oe 
$. DAKOTA,” 0, arOus ; . : 06 * 
a: AA. Y Prices which incl 7 
. of railway ¢ ude tax 
to Change. 


Pacitil OC, 
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~ fax, but nor 
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# TO CALMORNIA | 
2: 2 io 


pate ies ¥ Se ee ee : 
ce aS PRS abe Se OEE LINE IE GEE PERE GO 
For information on railway transportation or Park Tours and facilities, write 
V. J. KENNY, Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway, Dept. S8, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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All the jokes this week are selected 
from the contributions of the students 
of Lincoln Junior High School in Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin. 


Best of Manners 


Willy: “Is your new hunting horse 
well behaved?” 

Billy: “He certainly is! He has such 
good manners that, when we come to 
a fence, he stops and lets me go over 
first.” 

De uglas Burk 


Over and Over 


“Just think,” said the long-winded 
statistician, “every five minutes one per- 
son in this city is knocked down by an 
automobile.” 

“Doesn't it get kind of monotonous 
for that person?” drawled a bored listen- 
er. 


George Mertin 


Getting Rich Easy 


Joe: “Hey, Mike, how about lending 
me $20?” 

Mike: “I only have $10.” 

Joe: “That's all right. Give me the 
$10 now. That means you still owe me 
$10. But I owe you this $10 I just bor 
rowed. So we're even. Thanks.” 


k K. Oliver 


A Bad Cold 
Lillie: “Are you doing anything for 
your cold?” 
Millie: “Yes. I sneeze whenever it 
wants me to.” 


Johanna Dascenzo 


City Slicker 
Hic: “Hey, Slick, look at the bunch 


of cows.” 

Slick: “Not bunch, herd.” 

Hic: “Herd what?” 

Slick: “Herd of cows.” 

Hic: “Sure I’ve herd of cows.” 

Slick: “No, I mean cow’s herd.” 

Hic: “I don’t care if the cows did 
hear. I didn’t say anything I’m ashamed 
of.” 


Jerry Jacobson 


Not Mice 


Scowling woman to grocery-man: 
“Did you say that cheese I bought yes- 
terday was imported or deported from 
Switzerland?” 


Carol Schimpf 


Joke of the Week 


An excited man called Mr. Stewart 
and said: “Your wife just about drowned, 
but the life guard is giving her artificial 
respiration.” 

Mr. Stewart: “Don’t give her artificial 
respiration. Give her the real stuff. I 


don’t care how much it costs!” 
Helen Conklin 
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SCIENCE QUESTION BOX 











Q. When will an atomic-power plant 
be ready for operation? 


A. According to atomic scientists 
working at General Electric for the 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission it will 
be several vears before a small-scale 
pilot atomic-power plant is in operation, 
and many more before the first full- 
scale plant is ready to run, 


Q. What is the very bright star we 
ean see low in the west now in the 


early evening? 


A. This is the planet Venus. It will 
continue to get brighter until May 18. 
By June 24 it will swing around in 
front of the sun, and out of sight. Later 
in the summer, however, it will appear 
as a bright object in the east before 
sunrise, that is, a “morning star.” 


oO - . 
Q. On what day this year will the 
earth be closest to the sun? 
A. The earth was at its closest point 
to the sun on January 2. The distance 


between the earth and the sun was 
then about 91,444,000 miles. This con- 
trasts with a gap of 94,451,000 miles 
between earth and sun when the two 
are farthest apart. For 1947, this oc- 
curred on July 5. 

o ° 7. 


Q. Why is ocean water salty and in- 
land water sweet? 


A. Even water ip streams and rivers 
contains small amounts of salts, dis- 
solved from the ground it passes 
through. These are carried to the ocean 
to be left behind when the water evap- 
orates. The vapor condenses and water 
falls on land as rain, only to pick up 
more salts to be carried to the ocean. 
which is getting saltier all the time. 


Q. Why doesn’t the Gulf Stream mix 
with the rest of the Atlantic Ocean? 


A. It does, but when you consider 
that every hour the Gulf Stream car- 
ries past the tip of Florida 100,000,- 
000,000 tons of warm water, a dis- 
charge 1000 times greater than that of 
the Mississippi River, it is not surprising 
that the Stream should keep its identity 
for a considerable time after it enters 
the Atlantic Ocean. 


Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Schol- 
astic, 220 E. 42d St., 
New York 17, N. Y. If 
your picture is good, 
you will receive a 
Shutterbug Button. 


These two animal pictures (fox above, rac- 
coons below) were taken by Roger Hosford of 
John Muir Jr. High, Burbank, California. They 
were taken in his backyard with 616 Ansco 
Pioneer and flash. The raccoon shot is an ex- 
ceptionally good picture, even though it is 
slightly out of focus. 


STOREKEEPER’S DAUGHTER. Photo by. Donald 
F. Grover of Joliet Township High, HMlinois 
The picture was taken in front of a store in 
Paddock Lake, Wisconsin. (Taken with a@ Ko- 
dak 616.) 
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Trucks bring WHAT you want—WHEN you 
want it—no matter WHERE you live 


Practically everything you eat, wear, use or buy makes its first and last lap 
on a truck... that’s why you see so many trucks on City streets. 


If it weren’t for trucks, all these things would cost you considerably more. For 
trucks are the “connecting link”. Trucks are also, in their own right, a com- 
plete form of transport providing speed, flexibility, economy —unmatched by 
any other form of transportation. 


Everytime a truck wheel turns your dollar brings more, goes farther. Through 
periods of war, recession, prosperity .. . trucking helps build steadier employ- 
ment, bigger incomes. Remember, as trucks carry more and more of the nation’s 
freight . . . it is YOU who will benefit through lowered basic living costs! 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6, 0D. C. 


Even if it’s shipped by Air... Rail... or Water 


ENDS UP ON A TRUCK! 


















) “SAFETY IS NO ACCIDENT” 
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What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reilable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
corefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “approval” 
stomps you must pay for them and return the 
ones you do not wish to buy. If you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the “approval” stomps return 
them promptly, being careful to write your name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 


TIN PAN ALLEY 
CEORGE WASHINCTON 


DIAMOND! 


OLD GLORY” & OTHERS 
ua-Nicaragua’ 
Wachingken An a 
d bh as merical 
age. su S. Flag in NATURAL 
“French For 

. first YU 


Se with Approvais. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


CAPITAL STAMP CO. 
y $10.00 WORTH OF 
WOW !! cun — ONLY 10! 


What « treasure hunt! Big pachene Si 500 Foreign = 
Somali 


Dept. 7. 





from foreign missions, other sources. } ag 

from Africa, South America. Free 

Palestine, etc. neludes airmails, R.- W_ 
stamps worth up to SOc. This offer —_ for 10¢ and 
Approval Applicants only—one to a custom 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO. Oept. 12 Prameeveil New York 


ONLY U. &. COLONIAL TRIANGLE! 
rto Rice Airmail (Only U.S. Colonial |t 
gle issued!), also Cook Islancis 
hina, Syria, Ivory Coast, Jap °° 
Philippine issue, Turkish Haren rin 
mascus, Elephant Land, Miss Af- 
rica’, Cambodia, Pirate Island. 
Ship, ete.. ALL FREE with ap 
prove’ for 3c nostage 
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BELMONT STAMP CO., Dept. No. 60, Washington 10, O. C. 
your teacher ever talk about feces 
like Bhopal, Gwalior. Hyderahad 


HEY, Kips! | 
Swaziiend, Thailand? Our Biv ‘ter 


gain collection contains stamps from these far-off coun 
tires. Also Precision Perforation Gauge 31% inch Magni- 
flier, « set of World’s most paradox stamps, 4 United 
States issue. ALI for only 3c with supert approvats 


Universal Stamp Co., Box 35-S, Hollis 7, N. Y. 


ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 


a nice —— of stamps from Gibralter. the oinmhties 
fortress the world — also New Zealand Centen mata - 
British Uganda - French Colonials — Early Briti«h > 
nial — West Indies — x...» —! W: ar -} — 

mple Philatopic ionthly azine end on 
Geter - te EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY Nept. SB 
Toronto 5. Canote. 


FREE! — ROOSEVELT COLLECTION !! 


amazing Roosevelt commemorative collection free! Most. 
age 3c. Approvals. Hurry to a customer! 


GRAMATAN STAMP CO., Dope. z 
Box 1002 Ch Church Street Annex, New ork 8, N. ¥. 


A\ FREE CATALOG! 


9° Mustrated) United States 
ete \\\ Preece. Rtormation tor Beginners. 


HARRIS & CO. 107 transit Bidg. BOSTON, MASS 
IRISH COMMEMORATIVE COL 


FREE LECTION, INCLUDING REBEL 


LION ISSUE WITH APPROVALS. 3c POSTAGE 
PLEASE. 
_RAYMAX, 


FREE Surprise ‘package of Stamps 12 


Countries. 1 Watermark Detector, 
tion Gauge, supply of Stamp Hinges. | Approval sheet 
for duplicate Stamps, 1 rare triangle. To Approval Ap 
plicants sending 3c Postage BELAIR STAMP CO 
1949 Belair Road Baltinx re 13, Md 

World's only Octagonal (eight- sided) si stamp 
FREE and 70 year old Turkey set given to ap- 


proval applicants 











123-B WILLIAM ST., N.Y.C. 7 
different 
| Perfora 


CHARLES W. CLE oye AND, Jr. 





806 N. Humphrey Ave., _Dept. ", Oak Park, il. 
to approval aplicants. 


ao. ee . 3¢ 


DIFFERENT 
BRANODWEIN STAMP CO.. Box 92R, Bayonne. N.J 
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Barro Colorado Island 


HE Canal Zone is the only United 

States possession that issues its own 
postage stamps. The Territories of 
Hawaii and Alaska, as well as Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam and all 
other U. S. possessions, use the same 
stamps we use here in the States. 

But the Canal Zone is different, - hila- 
telically speaking. When the U. S. ob- 
tained the 10-mile wide strip across the 
Isthmus of Panama from the Republic 
of Panama in 1903, the stamps used 
were those of the Republic of Panama 
with the words CANAL ZONE over- 








5TH ANNIVERSA’ TABLISHMENT 
CANAL ZONE BIOLOGICAL, AREA 





The animal is « coatimondi. 


printed, It was not unti] 1927 that the 
Canal Zone had its own stamps printed. 
This 1927 set included Ic, 2c, 5c, 10c. 
12c, 15c, 20c, and 50c stamps. All but 
one bear portraits of men who con 
tributed to the building of the Canal, 
including Gen. Goethals, chief enginee: 

The Canal Zone is officially called a 
“United States Government Reservation 
administered by the Secretary of the 
Army.” Kenneth C. Royall is our pres 
ent Secretary of the Army. Our Ter 
ritories and Possessions, like Hawaii, 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, and others, are not 


run by the War Department, but come 


under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Word has just come trom Balboa 
Heights, Army headquarters in the 
Canal Zone, that a new stamp is to be 
issued. This will be a commemorative, 
celebrating the 25th anniversary of the 
establishment of the Canal Zone Biolog- 
ical Area, on Barro Colorado Island in 
man-made Gatun Lake. It will be a 10c 
gray-black, showing a map c: the island 
with a drawing of a coatimondi, 
animal similar to the raccoon, It is 
about the size of an Irish terrier, has 
short forelegs, high hindlegs, and a 
hairy tail about three feet long. 

The Canal Zone Biological Area was 
set up on April 16, 1923. Today it is 
knewn the world over as a region where 
the flora and fauna (plants and animals) 
of a tropical forest can be studied. 

The stamp will be issued on April 17. 








FREE’25 ouTFIT 


You will receive ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
the finest, most complete Collector’s Out. 
fit ever offered: Consisting of a Large 
Scott Album, and amazing collection of 
1050 all different, carefully selected, 
beautiful, interesting and valuable 
stamps—Airmails, Triangles, Diamonds, 
High Values, etc., plus a Watermark 
Detector, Magnifying Glass, Perforation 
Gauge, “Stamp Finder,” Hinges, and 
Stamp Tongs — the actual value of this 
Super Stamp Collector’s Outfit is over 
$25.00 — but it is ALL yours Absolutely 
FREE when you are a regular customer 
for our Foreign Approvals. Mail your 
request for our approvals NOW 


PLYMOUTH SPECIALTY co. 
Dept.71 © BELL, CALIFORNIA 





LOOK SHARP!! *PITCAIRN ISLANDS* URGENT! 
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1 Diff. Weshin Stamps, Etc 


Cigar 
diff. stamps only 4c wit! 


Grayson Stamp Co. Box 559-5, Sherman, Texas 


$1 WORTH OF STAMPS 
from our first ONLY 25¢ 


of you 
Gisantic py Ay Selection For 


This generous offer made to introduce our well known « 
selection of better grade singles and sets by coun 














§ Br. Colonies, Airmails, ete. Send 25c with re 
ques!. Cosmonotitan Stamp Co., Dept. S 1457 G@dwy.. N.Y.C 
TO APPROVAL APPLICANTS 
F. B. BIPPUS 
DEPT. 2, 104 Broadway Kenton, Ohio 
AMERICAN 
All different stamps from N. Amer 
ico «Only 5¢ to Approval Buyers 
Bryson Stump Co., Drawer F-21, Rossford, Ohio 
$1.25 FOR ONLY 10c! 
pearce World Wa: i, Set of China. 1) UNUSED STAMP> 
including $5.00 denomination. i. issue shows the 
Chinese “George Washington."’ Cata price of the set 
is $1.25 but we offer it for only 1Oe" te Approval App!! 
eants Send for thie scarce set today! 
5 OD Hereford. P O. Box 107-3 Northridge, Calit 
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19th cent. commemoratives, coils, 
revenues. etc. To applicants for our BAR- 
wc APPROVALS, FREE BIG LISTS included. 


. Bookman, Box 145-H, Maplewood, N. J 


100 Ut bern cna sf ()° 
All Different, including Sets 

To Approval Applicants. 
Adiez Stamp Co., Box 312-S, S. River, N. J. 
VATICAN CITY! 216, ives, oer: 


to serious approval applicants only for 5¢ mailing 
a " Lowe 2629 Se. Dakota Ave. N.E 


11822 STAMPS 

including Commemoratives Charities 

Airmail, Surcharges, Sets ete Only 
‘oval Buyers. 


BADGER mame co. Dept. K, Milwaukee 3, Wis 
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Advertisements in Junior Scholastic are guides 
to education, health or fun. They are worthy » 
your attention. Please remember to mention Junior 
Scholastic when writing to advertisers. 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 





it takes 30 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 3 1/3 points for each word you get 


right, 


and see how clese you can come te 


the high score of 100. 
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Answers in Teacher Edition this 


To rush. 
5. Country in northeast Asia. 


.A hawk trained for hunting. 
7. Past tense of eat. 


One of the countries occupying Korea. 
Color. 
Piece of a trunk of a tree. 
Abbreviation for South Carolina. 
Form of pronoun I. 
Old fprm of yours. 
Not many. 
Personal pronoun, second person singu- 
lar or plural. 
Girl’s name. 
Pertaining to scenery. 
Bpiliant success or glory. 

at you hit with a hammer. 


Portioned out. 


. Part of circle. 

. Capital of Korea. 

. Two-wheeled carriage. 

.Girl’s name. 

3. At a distance. 

. John is 12 years of — —— — 


Where pigs live. 

Japanese name for Korea. 

Plant whose white blossoms are state 
flower of New Mexico. 


7, Last. 


What editors do. 

Member of Women’s Army Corps. 
High priest of Israel who taught 
Samuel. : 


week; in 


pupil edition next week. 


as: 


26- 
DOWN: 


hapes; 
troths; 


Solution to Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 
ACROSS: 1-Japan; 6-Nagasaki; 


ll-gun; 


9-aged; 10-pin; 
12-elk; 13-oat; 14-st.; 15-yr.; 16-ft.; 18- 
19-or; 20-ht.; 22-fro; 23-see; 24-let; 25-Ira; 
ash; 27-comforts; 29-sages. 

l-jaguars; 2-agent; 3-pad; 4-as; 5- 
6-Nagoya; 7-kilt; 8-ink; 16-forests; 17- 
20-hero; 21-teams; 22-flare; 23-sic; 26- 


cog: 28-fa. 





of the following questions. 
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Citizenship Quiz 
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MARCH 1, 1948 
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1. WHAT COOKS IN KOREA? 


Underline the correct answer to each 
Score 5 
points each, Total, 25. 

1. Why don’t the Koreans have 
government of their own? 


a. Russia and the U. S. cannot agree 
on the kind of government Korea 
should have. 

b. The Koreans do not wish to govern 
themselves. 

c. Korean leaders refuse to cooperate 
with each other in setting up a 
government. 

d. The U.N. will not allow Korea to 
have her own government. 


2. What did the Japanese call Korea 


when they occupied the country? 


a. Shogun c. Chosen 

b. Cipango d. Kuriles 

3. Which of these cities is closest to 
Korea’s capital? 

a. Shanghai c. Tokyo 

b. Vladivostok d. Peiping 

4. Which of these cities is Korea's 
capital? 

a. Fusan ec. Pyongyang 

b. Seoul d. Taegu 

5. What is the occupation of most 
Koreans? 

a. fishing 

b. building 


c. manufacturing 
d. farming 


My score 


2. ALASKA MATCH 


Match the words at the left with the 
definitions or explanations at the right. 
Score 3 points each: Total, 15. 
an animal 
old-time inhabitant 
newcomer 


platform o 
hood 


My score — 


. cache a. 
“ wolverine b. 
. sourdough c. 
‘ dine d. 

. cheekaboo e. 


stilts 








1. He has taken over 
General Ei 
job. Who is he? 


2. This is the new 
blem of what 





wer's 


nation? 





3. TRUTH ABOUT KOSSUTH 


Here are some things that happened 
to Kossuth. Put them in the order in 
which they happened by numbering 
them 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Score 4 points each. 
Total, 20+ 


( ) Kossuth is imprisoned by the 
Austrians. 

( ) Kossuth comes to the United 
States. 

( ) Kossuth serves his first term in 


Parliament. 

Kossuth goes to Turkey. 
Kossuth leads the Hungarian 
people in a revolt against Austria. 


My score 


4. HAPPY ENDING 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. Score 4 
points each. Total, 20. 

1. Kitty Hawk is 


a. abirdof prey c. «. shoe-store chain 
b. a movie star 4d. Wright Brothers’ 


plane 
2. The Amazon Valley is in 
a. Brazil c. Argentina 


b. Mexico d. Panama 


3. Hylean means 
a. strength 
b. river 


c. altitude 
d. forest 


4. Barro Colorado is in 
a. Hawaii c. Guam 
b. Puerto Rico d. Canal Zone 


My score - 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your answers to the first three 
questions on the lines provided. Answer 
the fourth question directly on the map. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 














My score______ My total score_ 
MANCHUR 
3. Is this. animal 4. On this map of 


called a tortoni, coa- 
timondi, or salma- 
gundi? 


Korea draw and 
number the parallel 
that divides the U. 
S. and Russian zones. 
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Recording 
in the 
English Class 


rrrrrrrririiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinnnnnnnnnng! — 
R another fire drill. My twenty pupils 
in tenth grade English filed out of the 
room with unaccustomed reluctance. As 
they passed through the door, stocky 
Fred Morrell remarked, “Just as school 
sets interesting we have to leave!” 

Fred’s discontent at the interruption 
was evidence of the interest that most 
pupils feel in individual voice record- 
ing. For the first time he and his class- 
mates were experiencing the thrill of 
hearing themselves as others hear them. 
When it came to speaking into the mi- 
crophone of a wire recorder, even those 
who have always balked at “oral topic’ 
assignments were interested and coop- 
erative. The truth is, everyone loves 
the sound of his own voice —or, if he 
doesn’t love it, he is fascinated by it. 
In spite of this natural interest, the 
question English 
teacher: Is the use of the recorder 


remains for the 


worthwhile in teaching speech improve- 
mentP 


Helps to Correct Common Errors 


The value of the wire and other types 
of sound recording machines for other 
teaching purposes is generally and en- 
thusiastically conceded. Recorders may 
be used for dictation, for example, leav- 
ing the teacher free to supervise. It is 
increasingly used to transcribe radio pro- 
grams — during or after school hours — 
which, when later played in class, will 
serve to enrich the study of literature. 
As a device to help the individual pupil 
improve his speech, its full value re- 
mains to be discovered by further work 
and experiment. 


By FREDERICK SCRIBNER 
Greenwich High School 





Greenwich (Conn.) High School students like to use recorders. 


In several English classes in Green- 
wich High Scheol, Greenwich, Conn., 
I have recently used sound recording 
machines with interesting and worth- 
while results. There is little question 
about the value of the initial use of a 
recorder to correct speech defects. The 
more glaring errors of speech — the 
“er-er and “and-uh” habits, for exam 
ple -- are far more obvious in the play- 
back ot a recording than when the pu- 
pil is delivering the speech himself. So 
are faults in the rate and pitch of 
speech, and errors in enunciation and 
pronunciation. And in the reading of 
poetry, the sing-song delivery typical 
of the pupil who has never learned to 
inflect his voice is easy for the pupils 
themselves to spot and criticize. Per- 
haps the most common error pointed 
up by the recorder is the bad habit of 
hesitation, occasionally due to nervous- 
ness, but often indicative of reading 
faults. 

The second and third times the re- 
corder is used in any given class, I find, 
produces improvement. In a few cases 
a pupil so concentrates on the elim- 
ination of one fault that he falls into 
others. But he has been made aware of 
his worst speech habits in a novel and 
interesting way, and he shows more 
energy than usual in trying to correct 
them. Once the gross mistakes in a 
pupil’s speech have been noted and 
checked, however, the question arises: 
Where do we go from here? 

The persons most interested in 
Johnny’s voice and speech are Johnny 


himself and his conscientious teacher. 
The other members of the class may 
help to criticize Johnny’s speech, but 
they are chiefly interested in their own 
recordings. There is a definite limit to 
the number of times that a class may, 
with benefit, listen to a series of speech 
recordings and to general criticism of- 
fered by class members. 


Sees Future in Individual Work 


Eleanor Child; head ot the audio- 
visual aid department in Greenwich, 
has suggested that what is needed at 
this point is laboratory work where in 
dividual pupils or small groups of pu 
pils may work by themselves, listen to 
previous recordings, and practice for 
improvement. 

Another answer to Where do we go 
trom here? is to use the recorder for 
the combined purpose of improving 
speech and motivating written compo- 
sition. It is an easy transition from in- 
dividual recordings of pupil readings 
to the recording of pupil-composed tel- 
ephone conversations, let us say, or 
even to radio scripts complete with 
sound effects. Improvement of speech 
may still be kept in mind, and, in ad- 
dition, the mechanics of writing that a 
pupil ordinarily learns in composing 
themes will be learned with greater en- 
thusiasm under the stimulus of using a 
recorder. 

As a further value, the pupil, under 
proper guidance, may learn to appre- 
ciate radio programs and to discrim- 
inate in his selection. 


FOR NEW SOUND RECORDERS SEE NEXT PAGE 
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Sound Recorder Parade 


HE most exciting recent develop- 

ment in teaching aids is the mag- 
netic recorder. The quality of a mag- 
netic recording is far less dependent 
on the operator's skill and experience 
than the quality of a dise recording. 
Good quality in a disc recording re- 
quires, among other things, expert ad- 
justment of the stylus angle and pres- 
sure. Those factors are not present in 
recording on magnetic wire or tape. 

The discs in common use are limited 
to a few minutes of playing time, but 
the magnetic wire and tape machines 
provide a half-hour, an hour, or even 
as much as eight hours of uninterrup- 
ted playing time. 

Unwanted parts of a disc record 
cannot be removed without re-record- 
ing, but tapes can be edited by simply 
cutting them and splicing the cut ends 
with adhesive celluloid tape, and wires 
by cutting and knotting. 

A spoiled disc is useless, but tapes 
and wires can be used over and over 
again because previously recorded mag- 
netic patterns are automatically erased 
in the recording process. 

On the other hand, dise records have 
the great advantage that they can be 
played on any school or home phono- 
graph, and your students can take their 
records home for study. Also, it is easy 
to spot and replay a part of a disc re- 
cording, but not a part of a wire or 
tape recording. 


You Can’t Have Everything 


Tape has some advantages over wire 
as a magnetic recording medium. Quar- 
ter-inch paper or plastic tape does not 
readily as wire five 
thousandths of an inch thick. For tech- 
nical related to the thickness 
of the magnetic material, wire must be 
pulled through the recording head at a 
much higher speed than tape to pro- 
duce equivalent quality in the record- 
ing. This gives rise to mechanical prob- 
lems in the design and manufacture of 
the wire recorder. 

Tape always presents the same face 
to the recording or playing head, where- 
as wire may become twisted (especially 


snarl as four or 


reasons 


in splicing it) and hence not present 
its magnetic side to the head, with re- 
sulting loss in strength and quality. 


(Did you ever try to pick up a needle 
with the curved back of a horseshoe 
magnet?) 

Most tape recorders pull the tape by 
means of a “capstan” which turns at 
constant speed, so that the tape speed 
is the same at all parts of the record. 
Some low-priced wire recorders pull the 
wire by rotating the spool on which the 
wire winds up, so that the wire travels 
faster at the end of the record when the 
take-up spool is nearly filled. This 
means that in editing a wire record you 
cannot join a length of wire from the 
beginning of a spool with a length from 
the other end without a disconcerting 
change in the pitch of the reproduced 
voice or music. 

Wire recorders are frequently small- 
er, more compact, and lighter in weight 
than tape recorders. This is a factor to 
consider when portability is an advan- 
tage. If you propose to keep a large 
library of recordings you will notice that 
the spools of wire take up less storage 
space than reels of tape. 

Keep these things in mind while you 
are comparing the recorders described 
below. You can’t have everything! 

Remember, too, that for good qual- 
ity in reproduced sound, low distortion 
is at least as important as wide fre- 
quency range. The loudspeaker is often 
the limiting element in a reproducing 
system. The better the speaker, the low- 
er the distortion and the wider the fre- 
quency response range. Almost every 
recorder on the market provides connec- 
tions for a separate speaker even though 
it includes a small “monitoring” speak- 
er. Your separate speaker must match 
the output of your amplifier, and it 
should be as good a speaker as you 
can afford to buy. 

The »tions which follow are 
based on tne most recent data we 
could get from the manufacturers. Some 
of the machines are so new that they 
have not been widely displayed or 
demonstrated. A number of manufac- 


des 


Disc Recorders: Speak-O-Phone, Sound Scriber, Presto, Rek-O-Kut. 


Many New Models Among 
19 Tape, Wire and Disc Recording Machines 
By William J. Temple, Brooklyn College Audio Visual Committee 


turers are not yet ready to disclos 
their models. 


DISC RECORDERS 


Speak-O-Phone Model HR-48 ($110) 
(Speak-O-Phone Recording Equipment 
Co., 23 W. 60th St., New York 23, N. Y.) 
has a 2-speed turntable and a 4-tube am 
plifier mounted in a portable case 17% 
15% x 11%, shipping wt. 36 lb. The cutting 
head is of the magnetic type. 

Meissner Mfg. Div., Maguire Industries 
Inc., Mt. Carmel, Ill., makes a combination 
recorder and radio receiver (about $115) 
with 2-speed turntable, crystal cutting head 
crystal pickup, and crystal microphon 
Built-in loop antenna gives adequate r 
ception for recording or listening (mor 
distortion in recording than in reception 
Maximum recording time about 9 minutes 
at 33 1/3 and about 6 minutes at 78 rpm 
(revolutions per minute). 

These inexpensive machines lack th 
mechanical and electrical refinements 
which are necessary to produce recordings 
of highest quality, and you should not ex 
pect them to stand up indefinitely under 
continuous service. An experienced oper- 
ator can make useful records on them. 

The Sound Scriber ( Sound Scriber Corp 
New Haven, Conn.) comes in a great var 
iety of models. It is a widely used dictating 
machine which records at slow turntabk 
speed on thin, flexible plastic discs — about 
15 minutes on each side of a 7” disc. A 
portable combination recorder and_ tran 
scriber weighs about 20 lIb., costs about 
$340. Discs cost about 10 cents each. Fidel 
ity is adequate for communication and 
language instruction. 

Presto Model K* ( Presto Recording Co 
242 W. 55th St., New York 19, N. Y 
($348 without microphone) is a depend 
able, standard disc recorder. Its magneti 
cutting head and pickup have a frequency 
response range of 80-5000 cps (cycles per 
second). Uses standard lacquer-coated 
(“acetate”) discs up to 13%” at eithe 
33 1/3 or 78 rpm. Volume indicator is 
meter, not a neon bulb or “magic eve. 
Portable; 19% x 15% x 14; 46 lb. Presto als 
makes other models; all more expensive 

Fairchild Unit 539 (Fairchild Camer 
and Instrument Corp., 88-06 Van Wycl 
Blvd., Jamaica 1, N. Y.) is a portable, pr 
fessional disc recorder with a 16’, 2-speed 
turntable. Cutterhead and pickup respon 
30-10,000 cps. Size 18 x 22 x 13; 80 | 
Requires additional amplifier and acc: 
sories, A beautiful instrument which d 
a professional job in the hands of a cor 

(Continued on page 20-T) 


_—— 


* For further information see advertisements 
in this issue and Master Coupon, p. 30-T. 





- two new Audio Visual Aids 















Detachable 
Slide Film Carrier 
The quic kest and easiest projector 
threading you have ever seen. Film 
is loaded away from projector. Rub- 
ber rollers gently push film through 
carner. No sprockets to tear film. 
Can run hlm forward or backward. 


EDUCATIONAL SALES DEPARTMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


designed especially for classroom use 








RCA VICTOR two-speed 


Transcription Player 


At last a transcription player of outstanding 
quality, designed especially for classroom use. 
Plays either 16-inch transcriptions or standard rec- 
ords. Constant speed is obtained by using two 
separate motors—one for driving turntable at 33% 
RPM and one for 78 RPM. Positive speed control 
at the flip of a switch. Five watts of undistorted 
power output with wide frequency range. Crystal 
pickup with a permanent point Osmium needle. 
Tone control throughout entire frequency range 
with special selector switch to give best reproduc- 
tion of music and voice. 


Detachable, heavy-duty 8-inch speaker with 25- 
foot extension cord. Weight Jess than 30 pounds. 


ee REBT RR 


Compact and light enough for classroom use. Suf- 
ficient power for most school auditoriums. 


RCA Classroom 
Slide Film Projector 


for 35mm Filmstrips and 2” x 2” Slides 


MOE 


Here is a dual-purpose projector designed for class- 
room use which is priced so low that you can now 
equip every classroom with its own projector. Unique 
in design and amazingly simple to operate. No 
sprockets to thread, no sprockets to tear film. 150- 
watt lamp. Coated lenses. Sufficient illumination 
for both black-and-white and color filmstrips and 
slides. The simplest dual-purpose projector ever 
offered to the educational held. 

See your RCA Victor Educational Dealer or 

write for further details and school price. 


ee 


Educational Sales Department, (83-C) 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J 


RCA’s new 


Please send me complete information on [] 


Transcription Player and (_] Classroom Slide Film Projector. 
Name — 

School— es 
Street— 9 

Ee State 











Tape Recorders: Air-King, Wireway, Wiretone, RCA, WiRecorder, Peirce. 


Sound Recorder Parade 
(Continued from page 18-T) 


petent technician. Other models up to 
$2500 

The Rek-O-Kut Co., 146 Grant St., Neu 
York 13, N. Y. manufactures professional- 
type turntables recording mechanisms, 
and accessories with which high quality 
disc recording systems can be built up. 
Prices for 2-speed turntables (unmounted ) 
run from $79.50 to $195.45; recording 
mechanisms $175 to $215. Console cab- 
inets for mounting these components cost 


$129; a portable carrying case is $59. 


WIRE RECORDERS 

Air-King Model A750 ($129.50) ( Air- 
King Products Co., Inc., 1523 63rd St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) is a portable combination 
wire recorder and phonograph reproducer, 
the take-up reel being modified to act as 
the phonograph turntable for records up 
to 12” at 78 rpm. The frequency response 
is 85-5000 cps and the power output about 
watt. The wire speed of approximately) 


l 


per second gives a maximum playing 
time of 1 hour. Rewind speed is 6 times 
playing speed. Can be attached to radio 
receiver, 17% x 13% x 9; shipping wt. 35 Ib 

Wirewayv ($149.50)*® (Wire Recording 
Corp. of America, 1331 Halsey St., Brook- 
lyn 27, N.Y 
ation wire recorder and phonograph, with 


is a similar portable combin- 


the addition of a “wireless record player” 
arrangement which makes it possible to 
play back either wire or disc records 
through any radio receiver within 150 feet, 
as well as through its own built-in speaker. 
Leather-covered case; 18 x 114% x 8; 23 lb. 

Wiretone ($149.50) (Molded Insula- 
tion Co., 335 E. Price St., Philadelphia 44, 
Pa.) combines not only a similar wire 
recorder and phonograph, but also a sup 
erheterodyne radio receiver built into its 
walnut-finish cabinet. The size is 8 x 20 x 
11. The microphone is sold separately for 
$7.50: extra spools of wire at $1.95 for 
“\ hour, $2.95 for % hour, $4.90 for 1 hour. 

The RCA Wire Recorder® (about $135) 
Radio Corporation of America, RCA Victor 
Div., Camden, N. J 
a cartridge so that the wire itself is never 


) uses wire enclosed in 


seen nor touched by the operator Car- 
tridges (about $12.50 for % hour) can be 
changed in 1 second. Wire speed is con- 
stant. Frequency response 100-4000 cps; 
power output 3 watts. 9% x 12% x 9%; 24% 
lb. Built-in ventilating fan for cooling 
Webster Model 80*® ($149.50) Webster- 
Chicago Corp., 5622 Bloomingdale Ave., 
Chicago 39, Ill.) weighs 27 lb. and meas- 


ures 17% x 11% x 7% in its carrying case. 


*® For further information see advertisements 
in this issue and Master Coupon, p. 30-T. 


Contains 3-tube amplifier and 6’ speaker; 
connection for external speaker provided on 
front panel. Maximum playing time one 
hour. A foundation unit consisting of the 
wire mechanism only, for use with your 
own amplifier and accessories, is available 
for a little more than $50. 

Polyphonic Sound (list price $350) 
( Electronic Sound Engineering Co., 4344 
W. Armitage Ave., Chicago, Ill.) combines 
the Webster foundation unit with an am- 
plifier capable of reproducing the range 
from 40 to 12,000 cps with negligible dis- 
tortion, and a 6” speaker said to respond 
up to 10,000 cps. A Jensen dual channel 
speaker is available at additional cost 

WiRecorder Model PA ($153; requires 
also model A25 amplifier with micro- 
phone and speaker at $79.50) (WiRecorder 
Corp., 7055 Intervale Ave., Detroit 4, 
Mich.) has frequency response flat within 
5 db from 70 to 7000 cps. Wire speed 24” 
per second. Power output 5 to 7 watts. 
Wire is automatically released from head 
in rewinding, in order to prevent wear. 
Recorder and amplifier are mounted in 
matching cases, 12 x 10 x 10. 

The Peirce Dictation Wire Recorder 


Tape Recorders: 
Magnesonic, Soundmirror BK-401. 


(about $450) ( Peirce Wire Recorder Corp., 
1328 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill.) is a 
well-designed and substantially built port- 
able weighing about 30 Ib. The response 
is Hat between 150 and 5000 cps, and the 
distortion and noise are low. Wire speed is 
2%’ per second; rewind speed twice as 
fast. Playing time 1 hour. Many accessories 
for varied uses are available. 

Magnetone (Brush Development Co., 
3405 Perkins Ave., Cleveland, O.) uses 
plated brass wire in lengths up to 3 hours. 
Response is 55-7000 cps. Wire speed is 
constant at 24’ per second, Rewind speed 
and fast forward (nonplaying) speed is 
15 times playing speed. Weight in carrying 
case, 50 Ib. 


TAPE RECORDERS 


Magnesonic ($179.50) (Sound Recorder 
and Reproducer Corp., 5501 Wayne Ave., 
Philadelphia 44, Pa.) appears to be 
thoughtfully designed and_ engineered. 
Fairly flat response 30-8000 cps (amplifier 


alone 30-20,000 cps). Output 8 watts, 
which indicates low distortion at operating 
levels. Tape speed 7%” per sec. Playing 
time 30 min. Rewind time 2 min. Fast for- 
ward speed provided for locating passages 
Table model. 

The Soundmirrors, and the Magnetapes 
which follow, differ from the wire recorder 
and the Magnesonic in requiring re- 
threading of the tape for rewinding. Re- 
threading on these machines is less bother, 
however, than the similar operation on a 
movie projector. 

Soundmirror Model BK-401 ($229.50) 
(Brush) is a 40 lb. table model. Response 
100-5000 cps. Tape speed 74” per second, 
playing time 30 min. External connections 
for radio and speaker. Has been widely 
used in broadcasting as well as in schools 
and homes since its introduction about a 
year ago. 

Soundmirror Model BK-403 ($367.50) 
(Brush) is mounted in a carrying case 
and has provisions (interchangeable cap 
stans) for two tape speeds: 4%’’ and 7!” 
per sec. The slower speed gives nearly twic« 
the playing time with a corresponding de 
crease in frequency response. Rewind time 
45 sec. Monitor speaker is 6’ x 9’ oval 
bigger and better than 6” circular cone. 

Magnetape ( Amplifier Corp. of America 
366-398 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y.) 
is made in ten different models, all using 
a tape driving and rewinding mechanism 
like that of the Brush Soundmirror. Model 
800A ($239) has distortion under 5% 
response 80-8000 cps, tape speed 7's’”” per 
sec., playing time 30 min., rewind time 30 
sec, Model 800B ($263) has same playing 
and rewind time, but wider response ( 70 
9000 cps) and lower distortion (under 
3% ). Model 800E ($312) plays 1 hour at 
a tape speed of 4” per sec. with a re 
sponse of 80-5000 cps. Model 800F is the 
“high fidelity” version, with a tape speed 
of 15” per sec., playing time 15 min., and 
response 60-12,500 cps. Model 800G 
($351) with two extra capstans at $25 
each gives equivalent to that of 800B, E 
or F, at your convenience. All these are 
table models. Any of them will be mounted 
in a portable carrying case with a match 
ing accessory case for $42 additional. 

Magnetape Models 900B to 900G are 
capable of accommodating larger reels of 
tape, giving 3% to 8 hours of continuous 
recording. They are priced from $545 to 
$727. 

Magnetape accessories include the E-Z 
Cue device for locating parts of a tape 
record, an automatic program timer for 
recording radio broadcasts in your absence 
and other useful and ingenious gadgets, as 
well as a book called “Elements of Mag 
netic Tape Recording and 999 Applica- 
tions,” by A. C. Shaney, 25 cents. 
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*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








Here’s how Wireway helps you teach 





In grade schools, high schools, trade schools, preparatory schools, 
Wireway is ideal for 
Building vocabularies 
cording classroom discussions 
Dramatic training and rehearsals 
Music and voice studies , 
Learning languages 
Enunciation, pronunciation and diction 
cording radio newscasts and current events for class discussion 
ramatizing scenes from literature 
cording lectures for absentees and review 















These are but a few of countless ways to use Wireway—today’s most 
portant adjunct to audio education. 












1948 Wire Recording Corp. of America 


now a better way to teach...an easier way to learn 


citing event for pupils and teachers. 








Not since McGuffey’s Reader have teachers been offered such a 
remarkable teaching aid as is now yours with Wireway—/he sen 


sationally easy-to-use recorder. 


Especially adapted for schools, portable Wireway is a magnetic 
recorder and phonograph that instantly records on wire anything 
you can hear and plays it back immediately. It is so amazingly 
simple to operate that even children in the lower grades can use it. 


It is so light that anyone can carry it. 
Wireway recordings can be edited, erased, kept forever or the 
same wire can be used over and over again, Wireway makes record- 


ings of phonograph records and radio programs and can be used as 
a public address system. Wireway makes every school day an ex- 


Portable Wireway recorder-phonograph complete with crys- 
tal microphone, 4"x6" oval Alnico V speaker, two Y hour 


4149.50 


Slightly higher 
west of Rockies 


spools of wire, and morocco-like leather carry- 
ing case. Special quantity discount for schools. 





Ideal for Audio-Visual Education 


wireway 


The One and Only Recorder 
With all 12 Vital Features 


Only Wireway has all 12 vital features of post-war recording. Read 
about them—test them in a free demonstration. Mail this coupon today. 





— 








Wire Recording Corporation of America 
1331 Halsey Street, Brooklyn 27, N.Y. 


OC) Send me full details about Wireway. 


(] Send your representative for a free demonstration, without 
obligation. 
OS 


School Address____ 


es 














Zone__State___ 








———— 
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Good Listening 


This list of radio programs includes all pro- 
grams recommended by the Federal Radio Edu- 
cation Committee, but only new programs are 
annotated. 

Al! hours are EST. New programs appear in 
bold face. Music programs, ®. Grade leve's 
recommended: E (elementary), J (junior high), 
S (senior high), A (adult). Networks: ABC (Amer- 
icon Broadcasting Company), CBS (Co'umbia 
Broadcasting System), MBS (Mutual Broadcasting 
System), NBC (National Broadcasting Company). 


in March 


@ SUNDAY 


* Coffee Concerts (]-S-A) 8:30-9 a.m. ABC 

Story to Order (E) 9:15-9:30 a.m. NBC 

*Fine Arts Quartet (S-A) 11-11:30 a.m. 
ABC 

Northwestern University Reviewing Stand 
(S-A) 11:30-12 noon. MBS 

Invitation to Learning (S-A) 12-12:30 p.in. 
CBS 





For Truly Fine 
Recording and Reproduction 


RESHARPENING SERVICE 
Established years ago, our re- 
sharpening service gives real 
economy in the use of Audio- 
points #14, #202, #34, #113, 
#103 and #303. 


Professional Recordists Use — 
Professional Recordists Recommend — 


* 


THE NEWLY EXPANDED LINE of Audiopoints now covers 
the full range of recording and playback needs. There 
are Audiopoints that fully meet the requirements of the 
most exacting professional recordists. There are also 
Audiopoints which these engineers unhesitatingly recom- 
mend to the non-professional and the general public. 
RECORDING AUDIOPOINTS 
Sapphire #14. Long recognized by recording engineers 
as the best recording stylus obtainable. Manufactured to 
rigid specifications. Disc-tested on a recording machine 
just before packaging. List price $7.25. 
Sapphire #202. A fine quality brass shank stylus, ideally 
suited for those recordists not requiring the super quality 
of Sapphire Audiopoint #14. List price $5.25. 
Stellite #34. Favorite with many professional and non- 
professional recordists. Though moderately priced, it is 
the very best stellite stylus produced. List price $1.75. 
Diamond-Lapped Steel #50. Most practical stylus for home 
recordists when “first cost” is important. Being diamond- 
lapped, it cuts a quiet, shiny groove. List price 3 for $1.00. 
PLAYBACK AUDIOPOINTS 
Sapphire #113.Materials, workmanship and design make 
this playback point the finest made for original recordings 
and vinyl transcriptions. For years the outstanding choice 
of professional recordists. List price $6.50. 
“Red Circle’ Sapphire =103. With straight dural shank 
ond fine polished jewel point. Excellent for original re- 
cordings, vinyl pressings and phonograph records. 
List price $2.00. 
“Red Circle’ Sapphire #303. Bent dural shank sapphire 
needle that is tops for phonograph records. For the first 
time a phonograph needle with a resharpening feature. 
List price $2.00. 
Steel Transcription Needle #151. The ideal all-pur- 
pose transcription needle for original recordings, vinyl 
pressings and phonograph records. Quality performance 
is assured since each point undergoes a shadowgraph tes?. 
List price 20 for 25¢. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Write for school discounts and our folder "’ Audiopoints”’ 


Audiopoints are a product of the manufacturers of Audiodises 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





March 7, Democracy in America—Alexis de 
Tocqueville, March 14, Barren Ground—Ellen Glas 
gow; March 21, The New Freedom—Woodrow Wil- 
son; March 28, Bloudy Tenent of Persecution—Roger 
Williams. 

World Security Workshop (S-A) 12:30-1 
p.m. ABC 

America United (S-A) 1-1:30 p.m. NB 

People’s Platform (S-A) 1-1:30 p.m. CBS 


TELL IT AGAIN (J-S-A) 1:30-2 p.m. CBS 


Literary classics dramatized. 


University of Chicago Round Table (S-A) 
1:30-2 p.m. NBC 

Your Ballad Man — Alan Lomax (J-S-A 
1:30-2 p.m. MBS 

CBS Is There (S-A) 2-2:30 p.m. CBS 

*RCA Victor Show (]-S-A) 2-2:30 p.m 
NBC 

*Harvest of Stars (J-S-A) 2:30-3 p.m 
NBC 

Mr. President (J-S-A) 2:30-3 p.m. ABC 

*New York Philharmonic Society (S-A 
3-4:30 p.m. CBS 

House of Mystery (J-S-A) 
MBS 

* Metropolitan Auditions of the Air (S-A 
4-4:30 p.m. ABC 


EILEEN FARRELL (J-S-A) 4:30-5 p.m. CBS 


Young American soprano sings with Earl Wright 
son and Alfredo Antonini’s orchestra. 


4-4:30 p.m. 


*The Family Hour (J-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m 
CBS 

The Ford Theater (S-A) 5-6 p.m. NBC 

The Greatest Story Ever Told (J-S-A 
6:30-7 p.m. ABC 

Exploring the Unknown (J-S-A) 7:30-8 
p.m. ABC 

*Sunday Evening Hour (S-A) 8-9 p.m 
ABC 

Theatre Guild on the Air (J-S-A) 9:30 
10:30 p.m. ABC 

* Latin American Serenade (J-S-A) 10:30- 
11 p.m. MBS 

Story Behind the Headlines (J-S-A) 11:15- 
11:30 p.m. NBC 


@ MONDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 


*United States Service Bands (J-S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. MBS 

MONDAY: U. S. Coast Guard Academy. 

TUESDAY: U. S. Naval Academy Band. 

WEDNESDAY: U. S. Marine Band. 

THURSDAY: U. S. Navy Band 

FRIDAY: U. S. Army Band. 

SATURDAY: Army Air Forces Band 


.@ MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


Nelson Olmsted (J-S-A) 9:45-10 a.m. NBC 
*Fred Waring Show (J-S-A) 10-10:50 
a.m. NBC 


PASSING PARADE (S-A) 11-11:15 a.m. MBS 


John Nesbitt tells his own stories of the strange 
the unusual, and the dramatic. ‘Passing Parade 
in movie shorts has won four Academy Awards 


American School of the Air (J-S-A) 5-5:30 
p.m. CBS 


@ MONDAY 


Liberty Road (Am. School of the Air) 
(]-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 
March 1, Choosing the Leader; March 8, Courts 


of Justice; March 15, We Pay to Be Free; March 
22, Political Parties: March 29, Freedom to Work 


(Concluded on page 25-T) 




































performance 


is the only proof of leadership! 





That’s why more schools use 
Presto Recorders 
than any other make 





its value in school work. It employs 

an established medium—the lac- 
juer coated disc—for all around flexi- 
bility in teaching. 


Tis Presto K-8 Recorder has proven 


There are new recording mediums 
on the market. Some of them are good. 
But remember: The disc as a recording 
medium answers all the needs of the 
great majority of users. The inexpen- 
sive disc allows you to keep a file on a 
student’s progress...lets the pupil 
iimself hear his own improvement. 
ind a disc can be played back on any 
honograph. 

For all-purpose use and trouble-tree 
operation, Presto K-8 has been tested 
by years of use in hundreds of schools 

.. proven in design, material and per- 
formance by thousands of users. 

When you buy a Recorder, be sure 
it’s a Presto K-8. Then you'll be sure 
f{ reliable, efficient and economical 
peration. 


NEW —The K-8 movable 


Write for free descriptive circular. 
console. It’s a caster- 
mounted cabinet that can 


be easily rolled from room 


to room. Holds the speak- RECORDING CORPORATION 


er and disc albums below, 244 WEST SSTH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
your K-8 on top. 








WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INSTANTANEOUS SOUND RECORDING EQUIPMENT & DISC@ 





This Booklet 
has an 


IMPORTANT MESSAGE 
FOR YOU! 


The Electronic Memory 
for 


.__raani Ws? 











TO REMEM Wh 
“ BER at was said 
How it 1S PRICEL An Infallib 
was said 1S_PRICELESS le ELECTRONIC MEMORY 
is yours 





with a Portable weesve 
a-cnreaco Wine Reomder 


_——— 











BUSINESS CONFERENCE 





and decamon 
on measure Une peych the fidelity of each 





umopr 





ieee 
trolled Wet of ecentfic ressarct 
ye — tae Chicago portable hee cubmuneted in the 
cet ok te Se oe 
magnetused plug into an: 
eben ane 


Spoken thoughts, with all the accuracy of their 
rofessional or business 


subtle inflections in Pp 
each delicately-shaded musical 


half-note . --- OF verbal growth-development of 
students can be yours “electronically memor- 
zea’ by 4 Webster-C hicago Wire Recorder. 

It uses 4 fine strand of magnetized wire on a 


spool that records up to 4 full w 
tomorrow - - ° or for a CORPORAT °o 
ION 


, recapture every 56 
_the fidelity of 10 Bloomingda 

Chic gdale Ave., Dept. 
or measure ago 39, Illinois pt. SI 


contacts 


doughnut-size 
hour. 
Imagine! Today - - 
thousand tomorrows you cal 
vital discussion and decision - - 
each glorious musical moment .- - : 
Mail a copy of The Electronic Memory f 


the improvement of classroom groups. “ 
immer 
reial and Professional U 
se which 


A half century of scientific research has cul- shows wrefes 
, ° the W *ssional noel 
minated 1! ~ wilenee Ghbeieraios how the use of 

ctronic memory wire 


, the finger tip controlled Webster- west 
Chicago portable wire recorder. It plugs ona pMeneny20 "Pie ce ear + ae 
‘nto any AC outlet ready %° record or listen. there will be peg Ain Ss 
The magnetized wire can be “erased” instantly =" 
for re-use, OF preserved ‘ndefinitely . 
Its professional and business applications 
are as broad as you name 


r own imaginative scope. 
City 





Good Listening 
(Concluded from page 22-T) 
In My Opinion (J-S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m. 


CBS 
Cavaleade of America (S-A) 8-8:30 p.m. 


NBC 

*Voice of Firestone (J-S-A) 8:30-9 p.m. 
NBC 

*The Telephone Hour (J-S-A) 9-9:30 
p.m. NBC 


*Fred Waring Show (J-S-A) 
p.m. NBC 


10:30-11 


@ TUESDAY 


Tales of Adventure (Am. School of the 
Air) (]-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 

March 2, Roger Sudden, Thomas A. Raddell; 

March 9, Sam Small’s Better Half, Eric Knight; 

March 16, Heart of Danger, Howard Pease; March 


22, The Young King, Oscar Wilde; March 30, The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer, Samuel L. Clemens. 


Frontiers of Science (S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m. 
CBS 

Youth Asks the Govern.nent (J-S-A) 8- 
8:15 p.m. ABC 

\merica’s Town Meeting (S-A) 8:30-9:30 


p.m. ABC 
*Boston Symphony (S-A) 9:30-10:30 p.m, 
ABC 


TO SECURE THESE RIGHTS (S-A) 9:30-10 p.m. 
MBS 

Series of four documentaries based on report of 
President Truman's Committee on Civil Rights. 
March 2, The Right to Citizenship and Its Priv- 
leges; March 9, The Right to Freedom of Con- 
science and Expression; Mor. 16, The Right to 
Equality of Opportunity. (Date change from former 
listing 


American Forum of the Air (S-A) 10- 
10:30 p.m. MBS 
STUDIO ONE (S-A) 10-11 p.m. CBS 


Dramas from world’s great plays and novels 
with stage and screen stars. 


Its Your Business (S-A) 10:30-10:45 p.m. 
ABC ; 

It's in the Family (S-A) 10:45-11 p.m. 
ABC 


@ WEDNESDAY 


The March ot Science (Am. School of the 
Air) (]-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 
= March 3, Microbe Invaders; March 10, Keeping 


ean; March 17, Sick Minds; March 24, A Longer 
life; March 31, Power Unlimited. 


@® THURSDAY 


® 


iteways to Music (Am. School of the 
Air) (]-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 


_ March 4, North to Canada; Morch 11, From 
Sohemia’s Fields and Meadows; March 18, These 
Vnited States; March 25, Easter Time. 


Of Men and Books (S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m. 
CBS 


Fanily Theatre 


(J-S-A) 
MBS 


10-10:30 p.m. 


OPINIONAIRE (S-A) 10:30-11 p.m. MBS 


Public opinion poll program puts questions of 
Netional import ‘‘on trial.’’ Mock trial with “‘wit- 
nesses,’ “Attorneys,” and 12-man jury from au- 
diexce pass on case. Votes asked from other cities. 
y - 
rends announced following week, based on tabu- 

1 votes. 


@ FRIDAY 


Opinion Please (Am. School of the Air) 

(J-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 
March 5, Immigration; March 12, Education for 

What?; March 19, Propaganda; March 26, The 

Farmer's Future. 

Report from the UN (S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m. 
CBS 

* Burl Ives (J-S-A) 8-8:15 p.m. MBS 

*Highways of Melody (J-S) 8-8:30 p.m. 
NBC 

Meet the Press (S-A) 10-10:30 p.m. CBS 

Pro and Con (J-S-A) 10:45-11 p.m. NBC 

The World’s Great Novels ( Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 11:30-12 M. NBC 


@ SATURDAY 


Story Shop (E-J) 9-9:30 a.m. NBC 
Coffee with Congress (S-A) 9:30-10 a.m. 
NBC 


R. MILTON CARLETON, THE PRACTICAL GAR- 
DENER (S-A) 9:45-10 a.m. MBS 


Practical plant and crop aid for both amateur 
and professional gardeners. Carleton is manager of 
Vaughan's, Chicago, world’s largest retail seed 
store. 


*DIXIE FOUR QUARTET (S-A) 10-10:15 a.m. 

MBS 
Negro spirituals by Dixie Four Quartet. 

The Garden Gate (]-S-A) 10-10:15 am. 
CBS 

Frank Merriwell (J S-A) 10-10:30 a.m. 
NBC 

* United States Navy 
10:30 a.m. ABC 

Let’s Pretend (E-]) 11:05-11:30 a.m. CBS 

Land of the Lost (J-S-A) 11:30-12 noon. 


Band (J-S-A) 10- 


ABC 
American Farmer (J-S-A) 12:30-1 p.m. 
ABC 
Living 1948 (Univ. of Air) (S-A) 12:30-1 
p.m. NBC 
Formerly ‘‘Home Is What You Make It.’’) 


*PRO ARTE QUARTET (S-A) 12:30-1 p.m. CBS 
Chamber music by famous quartet from Univ. 

of Wisconsin. Music chosen for average listener. 

National Farm and Home Hour (J-S-A) 
1-1:30 p.m. NBC 

Our Town Speaks (J-S-A) 1:30-2 p.m 
ABC 

*Symphonies for Youth (]-S-A) 1:30-2:30 
p.m. MBS 

* Metropolitan Opera (S-J) 2-5 p.m. ABC 

Columbia’s Country Journal (S-A) 2:30-3 


p.m. CBS 


CROSS SECTION — U. S. A. (S-A) 3:30-4 p.m. 
CBS 


Interviews with representative Americans on 

subjects of current interest 

* Macalester Radio Singers ( ]-S-A) 3:30-4 
p.m. MBS 

Adventures in Science (S-A) 3:15-3:30 
p.m. CBS 

Doctors Today (S-A) 4-4:30 p.m. NBC 

* First Piano Quartette ( ]-S-A) 4:30-5 p.m. 
NBC 

*The Philadelphia Orchestra (S-A) 5-6 
p.m. CBS 

In My Opinion (J-S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m. 
CBS 

*NBC Symphony Orchestra (S-A) 6:30- 
7:30 p.m. NBC 

* Hawaii Calls (]-S-A) 7-7:30 p.m. MBS 

*Sound Off (J-S-A) 7:30-8 p.m. CBS 

*Chicago Theatre of the Air (S-A) 10-11 
p.m. MBS 
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New 


FRENCH 


Calendar 


Lovely 


How many 
Can you use 
ProritaBLy2 


The demand last year was so great 
that we have increased our allot- 
ment of this beautiful 1948 cal- 
endar for school use. While they 
last, we will be glad to send one 
for each pupil interested. 


Authoritative facts about 
France, detailed tourist informa- 
tion, attractive pictures. Use the 
coupon to order. Compliments 
of the French government. No 
charge, of course. 


N.B. If you wish the new 


French posters, too, for classroom 
use, check below. 


FRANCE 


French National Tourist Office 
Dept. X-1 610 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Please send [ } of the 1948-France 


calendars for my class. 


Name 
Grade No. of Pupils... 


Scheel. ....0- 


Address aa iciteeilaiaialiataa tae 





IF YOU WISH POSTERS CHECK HERE [{ } 





SER ee eS A ET 











STARTING 


DPabvicks Du ry 


IRISH 
IRELAND 


and the 
capitals of Europe! 


TEP aboard a gleaming new 
4-engine Constellation in New 


York or Boston, wing your way 


Atlantic at 300 
miles per hour, and arrive rested and 
relaxed at Shannon, Ireland—then on 
to Dublin, Belfast, London, Liver- 
pool, Manchester and Glasgow, and 
to Brussels, Amsterdam, Paris and 
Rome. 


swiftly across the 


For reservations and information, see 
your local travel agent, or Irish Air Lines 
office ... in New York, 33 East 50th Street, 
ELdorado 5-4002—in Boston, Hotel Stat- 
ler, HAncock 6-6530. 


Get there faster— 


Stay there longer 
~~. 


_ ALY IRISH lo Sucland 
s and ald Curope 


IRISH 
AIR 
LINES 


Aerlinte Eireann e« Aer Lingus 








Summer Sessions 
(Continued from page 12-T) 


State Teachers College, 
Thatcher; J 28-A 6; 
Syracuse University, 

Ju 5-A 14; w-d-u-g. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
C; W. F. Russell; Ju 6-A 13. 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo; 
mings; J 6-S 4; w-u-g. 
University of Rochester, Rochester; C; 
Mills; J] 30-A 6; d(W)-u-g. 
Vassar Colle ge, Poughkeepsie; Ww: 
Langmuir; Ju 1-Ju 29; w-d-u-g 
Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, 
land; C; J 14-Ju 24; d-u. 


C; Dr. 


Potsdam; 
w-u-g. 


A. W. 


Syracuse; C; Ernest Reed; 


New York; 
Cc; L. O. Cum- 
Henry L. 


Mary Fisher 


Staten Is- 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Agricultural and Technical College of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro; C; Warmoth T. Gibbs; J 7- 
A 14; w-d 

Duke University, 
J 15-S 3. 

East Carolina Teachers 
Leo W. Jenkins; J 9-A 27; w-d-u-g. 

Fayetteville State Teachers College, Fayetteville; 
C; J. B. MacRae. 

Guilford College, Guilford; 
J 1-A 2. 

Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory; C; G. R. 
son; J 7-A 21. 
Livingstone College, 

J] 9-A 6. 
Mars Hill 
Lee; d 
North College for Negroes, 
James E. Shepard; J 8-A 20. 
Shaw University, Raleigh; C; Dr. Nelson N. 
ris; J] 7-A 17; w-d-u. 
Johnson C. Smith University, 
Donnell; J] 7-A 20. 

State College of Agriculture and Engineering, 
Raleigh; C; John W. Harrelson; J 21-A 20. 
State Teachers College, Elizabeth City; C; J. R. 
Frazier. 
University 
Guy B. Phillips; 
Wake Forest College, 
Bryan; J] 8-A 7; u-g. 
Western Carolina Teachers College, 

C: W. E. Bird; d-u-g. 
Winston-Salem Teachers College, 
C: F. L. Atkins; J 7; d-u. 
Woman's College of the University of North, Caro- 
lina, Greensboro; W; Dr. Dannis H, Cooke; 
J 7-Ju 16; d-u-g. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

State Normal and Industrial College, 
C: O. E. Combellick. 

State Teachers College, 
Vixo; J 7-Ju 30; u. 

State Teachers College, 
J] 7-Ju 30; d-u. 

State Teachers College, 
J] 7-Ju 30. 

State Teachers College, Valley City; C; 
L. Lokken. 

University of North 
J. V. Breitwieser; 


Durham; C; Holland Holton; 


College, Greenville; Cg 


C; Harvey A. 


Ljung; 
Patter- 


Salisbury; C; I. H. Miller; 


Junior College, Mars Hill; C; R. M. 


Carolina 


Durham; 
Har- 


Charlotte; C; W. C. 


of North Carolina, 
J 10-A 28. 


Wake Forest; 


Chapel Hill; C; 
Cc; D. B. 
Cullowhee; 


Winston-Salem; 


Ellendale; 
Dickinson; C; Frank P. 
Mayville; C; Caspar Lura; 
Minot; C; C. C. Swain; 
Roscoe 


Dakota, Grand 
J 21-A 13; d-u-g 


Forks; C; 


OHIO 
Ashland College, Ashland; C; R. W. 
6; d-u 
Baldwin-W illace Coll ge, 
28-S 17; d-u. 
Bowling Green State University, 
C: F. J. Prout; J 14-A 6; 
College of Mount St. Joseph, 
W: Sr. Maria Corona 
College of Wooster; Wooster; C; L. W. 
} 15-A 7; d-u 
Kent State University, 
J] 21-S 3; w-d-u-g 
Marietta College, Marietta; 
] 9-A 28; d-u 
Miami University, . 
}] 14-A 27 
Mount Union College, 
Hyde; My 31-A 6. 
St. John College, Cleveland; W; R. 
J} 14-Ju 23; u-g 
St. Mary of the Springs College, Columbus; W; 
Sr. M. Coralita; Ju 8-A 13; u. 
University of Akron, Akron; C; Leslie 


Bixler; J 7-A 


Berea; C; M. F. Wicke; 
Bowling Green; 
w-d-u-g. 
Mount St. Joseph; 
Coolidge; 


Kent; C; Fren Musselman; 
C; W. Bay Irvine; 
Oxford; C; E. J. Ashbaugh; 
Alliance; C; Melvyn W. 


B. Navin; 


P. Hardy; 


University of Cincinnati, 
Hendrickson; J 7-A 31 
University of Dayton, Dayton; 
ner; J 14-A 1. 
University of Toledo, Toledo; C; Dr. G 
Orians; d-u-g. 
Western Reserve 
ster G. Simon; 
Wilmington 
Yaple; o-d-u. 
Wittenberg College, 
J 14-S 4; u 
Xavier University, Cincinnati; C; Rev. 
Niaporte; J 21-S 1; d-u-g. 
Youngstown College, Youngstown; C; Dr. H, W. 
Jones; J 14-A 21; u. 


Cincinnati; 


C; Gordo: 
C; Elmer J. Lack 
» Harrison 
University, Cleveland; 


J 21-S 10; w-u-g. 
Wilmington; C; Graydo, 


C; Web 
College, 


Springfield; C; W. C. Ny 


strom; 


Victor B. 


OKLAHOMA 


East Central State College, Ada; 
rison; My 31-A 19; d-u. 
Northwestern State College, 
Oklahoma A & M College, 

ger; J 5-Ju 30. 
Southwestern Institute of 
ford; C; Dr. S. R. M 31-A 19; d-u 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa; C; George V. Metzel; 

J 3-Ju 31. 


C; W. B. Mor- 
Alva; C; M 24-Ju 23 
Stillwater; C; N. Con 


Technology, Weather- 
Emmons; 


OREGON 


Eastern Oregon College of Education 
C; John M. Miller; J 14-A 27: 

Mt. Angel Women’s College, Mt. 
Ida; d-u-g. 

Oregon College of Education, 
Louis Kaplan; w-d-u. 

Pacific University, Forest Grove; C: Ed. 

Southern Oregon College of Education, 
C; Dr. E. N. Stevenson. 

Teachers College, Marylhurst; W; Sr. M. 

University of Oregon, Eugene; C; P. B. 
d-u-g 

University of Portland, Portland: C; Rev. 
Hoovbuer; J 7-A 13; d. 


, La Grande 
Mw“ -d-u. 

Angel; W; Sr 
Monmouth; C; Dr 
T. Ingles 
Ashland 


Audrea 


Jawam; 


Joho J. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Albright College, Reading; C; George W. 
JT 14-S 3; u. 

Allegheny College, 
J 15-A 28; d-u-g 

Beaver College, Jenkintown: C: 
J 21-Ju 30; d(W)-u. 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg; C; W. H. Sau- 
vain; w-o-d-u-g. 

Camegie Institute of Technology, 
J} 2-A 28: w-d-n-g. 

College Misericordia, Dallas; W:; Sr. 
ciata; J 21-A 2. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, 
22-A 6 

Duquesne University, 
Harcar; J 14-A 6 

Geneva College, Beaver 
[T'winem; 7] 9-A 31; d-u 

Grove Citv Colle ge, Grove City; C; Dr. W. C 
Ketler; J] 14-A 13; d-u 

Lebanon Valley Coll ge, 
Carmean; J 21-Ju 31 

Lehigh Bethlehem; M: 
Thomas; Ju 1-A 26. 

Marvwood College, Scranton; W; Sr. M. Cuth 
bert; J] 26-A 5 

Mercvhurst College, Erie; W; 
J] 23-A 3; o-u 

Mount Mercy College, 
d-u 

Muhlenberg Colle ge, 
Mercer; J 14-S 3; 

Pennsylvania State 
Marion Rex Trabue; 

Seton Hill College 

28-A 6. 

Teachers College, 
Thomas P. North; J] 7-A 27; w-d-u 

State Teachers College, Clarion; C; Dr. 
Chandler; J 7-A 9; d-u 

State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg; C; | 
J. F. Noonan; }] 7-A 24; 

State Teachers College, Edinboro; C; L. H. \ 
Houten; J 7-A 27; w-d-u 

State Teachers College, Indiana; C; 
Herges; J 7-A 27: w-d-u 

State Teachers College, Kutztown; C; 
McClelland; J 7-A 27 

State 


Walton 


Meadville; C; C. A. Darling 


Ruth L. Higgins; 
Pittsburgh; C; 
Mary Annun- 
Philadelphia; C; ] 
Pittsburgh; C; George A 
Falls; C; Dr. J. B 
Annville; 


C; D. ( lark 


University, 


Harold P. 


Mother M. Borg 
Pittsburgh; C; Sr. M. Reg 


Allentown; 
d(M)-u 

College, State 
J] 8-S 30; 
Greensburg; W; Sr. 


C; Sherwood 


College; C; D 
w-d-u-g. 
Theopha 
Geary; 
State Bloomsburg; C; D 


Paul ¢ 


w-d-u, 


Ralph 
Clark 


Teachers College, 

State Teachers College, 
Bertin; J 7-A 27. 

State Teachers College, 
P. McComsey; 


Lock Haven; C; J 7-A 
Mansfield; C; Eugene 
Millersville; 
J 7-A 27 


C; Sand 
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State Teachers College, Shippensburg; C; Dr. 
Earl Wright; w-d-u. 

state Teachers College, Slippery Rock; C; Leonard 
S. Duncan; J] 7-A 27. 

State Teachers College, West Chester; C; M 31-A j 
20. 

femple University, Philadelphia; C; John M. 
Rhoads; 28-S 17; w-u-g 

Thiel College, Greenville; C; J] 7-A 27; d-u 
niversity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; C; Edgar 
B. Cale; J 28-A 21; d-u-g. 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh; C; F. W. 
Shockley; w-o-d-u-g 

University of Scranton, Scranton; M; Edward G. 
Jacklin; Ju 6-A 28 

lla Maria College, Erie; W: Sr. Doloretta 

Westminster College, New Wilmington; C; Albert 
r Cordray ] 10-S 1 


PUERTO RICO 
Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico; C 
Univérsity of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras; C; Pedro 
4. Cebollero 














RHODE ISLAND 
Providence College, Providence M & W Rev 
G. Q. Friel; Ju 6-A 14 
Rhode Island College of Education, Providence; 
CG; Frederick ] Donovan 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston; C; Frank 
M. Pelton; Tu 6-A 13 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Allen University, Columbia; C; G. E. Nelson 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson; M; F. M. 
Kinard 

( lege of Charleston, Charleston; C; George D. 
Grice; ] 7-A 27 

Converse College Spartanburg; W; Edwin Ger- 
schefski 

Furman University, Greenville; C; Henry Grady 
Owens; J] 10-A 26; w-o-d-u-g 

State Colored Normal, Industrial, A & M College 
f South Carolina, Orangeburg; C; K. W. Green 

University of South Carolina, Columbia; C; Orin 
F. Crow; J 9-A 3 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill; W: Herman L 
Frick; J] 8-Ju 31; w-d-u-g 

Wofford College, Rock Hill; C; C. C. Norton; J 


ini a ew vacation horizons 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Augustana College, Sioux Falls; ¢ I M. Stavig. | 


Dakota Wesley m University, Mitchell; Joseph | be ekon OU LO 
H. Edge; J 14-A 6 
meager: 


Eastern State Normal School, Madison; (¢ V. A 


Lowrey 
rthern State Teachers College Aberdeen; C; 
E A. Bixler 
Southern State Teachers College, Springtield; C; 
W. W. Ludeman; J 2-A 15 
versity of South Dakota, Vermillion; C; W 
H. Batson; w-d-u-g Just over the border, a million square 
Yankton College, Yankton; C; Russe ll M. Eidsmoe - = : : : 
miles of vacationland invite you to 
come out and play in the sun. Here 
beauty is always at your elbow. Here 
you are “abroad” in a friendly land 
where you're never a stranger, always 
a guest. Come along this year—to 
visit famed beauty-spots, drop in on 
friends or relatives, shop and sight- 





















TENNESSEE 
East Tennessee State College, Johnson City C; 
Charles ¢ Sherrod; ] 8-A 20; w-o-d-u 
k University, Nashville; C; George N. Redd 
George Peabody College tor Teachers, Nashville; 
( Ww. ¢ Jones; J] 14-A 20; w-o d-u-g 
xville College, Knoxville; C; D. K. Cherry 
ne College, Jackson; C; P. R. Shy. 
coln Memorial University, Harrogate C:; Dr 
I 4. Frick; J] 9-A 27; u | 


nphis State College, Memphis; C; Jennings B Finy gypsy in an eaciting new setting see in Canada’s gracious cities. For 
"°° —, ft 4 i+: 4 4 c . . . 
Sanders; J 9-A 23 stop at inviting cabin colonies, de further information, write: 
Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro; C; luxe resorts, big-city hostelries. . ca 
Q. M. Smith; J 7-A 27; w-o-d-u Canadian Government Travel Bureau, 
uritt College for Christian Workers, Nashville: Department of Trade and Commerce, 


C; D. M. Maynard; J 13-A 19; w-d-u-g 
ithern Missionary College, Collegedale, Tenn.: 


Ottawa, Canada. 


Hon. J. A. MacKINNON D. LEO DOLAN 
Minister Director 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED 


( L. G. Sevrens; d-u 

nnessee Agncultural and Industrial State Col 
ge, Nashville; C; George W. Gore, Jr.; J] 7-A 
10: w-d-u-g 

nnessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville; C: 
Everett Derryberry; ] 7-A 21: w-d 

versity of Chattanooga, Chattanooga; C; Max 
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SANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREA\ 














vell A. Smith; J 14-S 3; u : ITTAWA CANA 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville; C; Jno. A ! - : 
Thacksto . 27 -d-u- ' 
ackston; J 14-A 27; w-d-u-g ' Please send me literature on Canada— , 
TEXAS q Vacations Unlimited—(Please Print) AB.481 ‘ 
‘ 
phen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacog- — ; Name... ..nesssenesnereesnseneensrnees ¢ 
loches; C; Paul L. Boynton; J 1-A 25. tomer ee wvven woollens mun i ‘ 
lor University, Waco; C; Dr. W. R. White; ful take-home gifts if you can bear ’ Street and No. ' 
wy or idl , coe ’ 
A 20; w-d-u-g. to part with them. ' ‘ 
wnsville Junior College, Brownsville: (¢ ‘ State ‘ 
Maurice § Pipkin; ] 7-A 28 Oe aS 
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PRODUCING 
SCHOOL MOVIES 


By HARDY FINCH and ELEANOR CHILD 


This invaluable handbook guides 
you and your students in the pur- 
chase and use of amateur equip- 
ment, the writing of scenarios (with 
complete samples), and the tech- 
niques of production and special 


effects. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


Order your copy now for only $1.50 from 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


211 WEST 68th STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ee 








The INTERAMERICAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Saltillo, Mexico 


Fifth Session, July 5th-August 14 


SCHOOL OF CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH, 
three hours daily individual and private 
tutors, formalized classes in Spanish and 
Mexican Cultural Material. All Mexican 
faculty. Housing in private homes. Approved 
by Dept. of University Studies, Mexican Fed- 
eral Dept. of Education 

REASONABLE RATES 

For information: 


DONALD M. CUSTER 
Box 413, Salida, Colorado 











SUMMER IN EUROPE 
Tours Planned for Cultural Values 


Art Appreciation, Music Appreciation, Eng- 
lish Literature, Classical Backgrounds, Post- 
wor France, etc. under the leadership of 
qualified college professors. Also summer 
tour of Mexico. We have been taking 
Americans abroad on educational tours for 
fifty-seven years. Send for prospectus. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


11 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 














Buy U. S. 


Savings Bonds 








College of Mines and Metallurgy, El] Paso; C; C. 
A. Puckett; w-o-u-g. 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce; C; 
Dr. Frank Young; J 1-A 20; d-u-g. 
Edinburg Junior College, Edinburg; C; 

Morton. 
Hardin 


Ohland 


College, Wichita 
Boren; J 4-A 27. 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College, 
Mangun. 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene; C 

Lamar College, Beaumont; C; O. B. 

Lon Morris College, Jacksonville; C; 

North Texas State Teachers College, 
W. J. McConnell; J 7-A 27. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio; C; 
Dr. John L. McMahon; J 7-Ju 16; d-u-g 

Paris Junior College, Paris; C; J. R. 
J] 7; d-u 

Prairie View A & M College, Prairie View; C; Dr. 
J. M. Drew: J 7-A 14; w-o-d-u-g. 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville; 
C; Harmon Lowman; J 7-A 27; w-o-d-u-g. 
Samuel Houston College, Austin; C; J. L. McNealy. 
Schreiner Institute, Kerrville; C; John W. Stor- 
mont; J 7-A 28; d-u. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas; C; C. A. 
Nichols; w-d-u-g 

Southwest State Teachers College, San 
Marcos; C; J. G. Flowers; w-o-d-u-g. 

John Tarleton Agricultural College, Tarleton Sta- 
tion; C; E. H. Hereford. 

Texarkana College, Texarkana; C; W. 
1-A 28; u. 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth; C; Jerome 
Moore; J 7-A 29; w-d-u-g. 

Texas College, Tyler; C; Oliver W. Crump; My 
31-Ju 31; w-o-d-u. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville; 
C; Dr. E. N. Jones; d-u-g. 

Texas State College for Women, Denton; W; E. V. 
White; J 2-A 26; d-u-g. 

Texas Technological College, 
Wallace; ] 9-A 28; w-d-u-g. 

Tillotson College, Austin; C; Dr Be A. 
1-A 9; w-o-d-u. 

University of Texas, Austin; C; J 2-A 29; w-d-u-g. 

West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon; C: 
J. A. Hill; w-d-u-g. 

Wiley College, Marshall; C; J. 


UTAH 

Brigham Young University, Provo; C; Dr. 
Lambert; w-o-d-u-g. 

College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Salt 
City; W; Sr. M. Benedictus 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City; C; 
Wahlquist; J 14-A 28; w-d-u-g. 

Utah State Agricultural College, Logan; C; 
ton R. Merrill 


Falls; C; James B. 


Belton; W: V. L. 


Archer; u. 
J 21-A 21. 
Denton; C; 


McLemore; 


Texas 


P. Akin; J 


Lubbock; Erest 


Reid; J 


Irving E. Scott, 


A. C. 
Lake 
John T. 
Mil- 


VERMONT 
Norwich University, Northfield; M; 
Waite; d-u. 
St Michaels College, Winooski; GS hm & B 
Durick; J 28-A 6; w-d-u-g. 
University of Vermont and State Agricultural 
College, Burlington; C; B. C. Douglass; w-d-u-g. 


VIRGINIA 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg; C; 
George J. Oliver; J 19-A 20; w-o-d-u-g 
Victor § 


Richard A, 


Emory and Henry College, Emory; Dr. 
Armbrister; J 21-A 21; w-d-u. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton; C; William Mason 
Cooper; J 21-A 20; w-d-u-g 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg; C; 
beck; d-u 

Madison College, Harrisonburg; W; 
Duke; J 21-A 14. 

Mary Washington College of the University of 
Virginia, Fredericksburg; W; M. L. 

Roanoke College, Salem; C; Charles 
] 14-A 20 

State Teachers College, Farmville; Ww: 
Lancaster 

University of Richmond, Richmond; W. L. Prince. 

University of Virginia, University Station; C; 
George B. Zehmer; J 28-A 23; w-o-d-u-g. 

Virginia State College, Petersburg; C; Dr. J. H. 
Johnston; J 28-A 20; w-o-u-g. 

Virginia Union University, Richmond; C; Dr. T. 
H. Henderson; d-u. 


WASHINGTON 
Central Washington College of Education, Ellens- 
burg; C;: E L. Muzzall; w-o-d-u-g. 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma; C; Dr. R. L. 
Powell; J] 14-A 20; o-d-u-g. 
Gonzaga University, Spokane; M; 
Weller; 7 17-tn 30 


Fred Helsa 


Samuel P. 
Combs. 
R. Brown; 


Dabney S. 


William M. 


Holy Names College, Spokane; W; Sr. M. Francis 
Xavier; J 15-Ju 23; w-u. 

Seattle College, Seattle; C; 

State College of 
Murray Lee. 

University of Washington, Seattle; C; Dr. Eric L. 
Barr; J 21-A 20; w-o-d-u-g. 

Walla Walla College, College Place; C; Dr. H. 
L. Sonnenberg; o-d-u. 

Western Washington College of Education, Bell 
ingham; C; W. W. Haggard; w-d-u-g 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Concord College, Athens; C; 8. L. McGraw; J 3-A 
27; w-d-u 
Davis and Elkins College, Elkins; C; S. 
Talbot; J 26-S 4; w-d-u 
Shepherd State College, Shepherdstown; C; A. D 
Kenamond; J 7-A 20. 

West Liberty State College, West 
Paul N. Elbin; J 7-A 21; d-u 
West Virginia State College, Institute; C; 
rison H. Ferrell; w-d-u. 
West Virginia University; 


A. B. Corrigan; d-u-g¢ 


Washington, Pullman; C; ] 


Benton 
Liberty; C; 


Morgantown; C; 
Dadisman; w-d-u-g. 


WISCONSIN 

Marquette University, Milwaukee; C; Rev 
J. Roach; J 21-Ju 30; w-d-u-g 

St. Norbert College, West De Pere; C; Rev I 
F. Westenberger; u. 

State Teachers College, Eau 
McPhee; J 14-Ju 23; w-d-u 

State Teachers College, La Crosse; C; C 
ney. 

State Teachers College, Milwaukee; C; 
Gronewold 

State Teachers College, 
] 14-Ju 23; d-u 

State Teachers College, River 
Wyman; J 7-Ju 16; w-u. 

State Teachers College, Stevens Point; C; 
S. Lyness; J 14-Ju 23; w-d-u 

State Teachers College, Superior; C; V. E. van 
Patter; J 14; w-d-u 

Stout Institute, 
J 21-Ju 30 

University of Wisconsin, Madisou; C; 
Fowlkes; J] 25-A 19; w-d-u-g 


WYOMING 
University ot Wyoming, Laramie; C; QO. C 
Schwiering; J 14-A 20; w-o-d-u-g. 


Teacher Exchange News 


How soon will the recently signed 
Mundt Act increase teacher exchange 
opportunities? Paul E. Smith, U. S. Of 
fice of Education expert on such mat 
ters, sends Scholastic Teacher 
swer: 


Virgil 


Claire; C; E. R 
A. Whit 
Benjamin 
Oshkosh; C; J. H. Smith; 
Falls; C; Walker 
Arthur 
C; Clyde A 


Menomonie; Bowman, 


John Guy 





this an- 


“During the current year there was 
no request made for funds under the 
Smith-Mundt Act for teacher exchange: 
and it was thought for 1949 fiscal year 
that that program should not be in- 
cluded because it is expected that the 
Fulbright Act will be implemented in 
many of the 22 countries where it may 
be operative, and under the Fulbright 
Act we will be able to bring teachers to 
this country as well as to send U. S. 
teachers to other countries. The Smith 
Mundt Act is a supplementary program 
to the Fulbright program, and it is 
thought that we should spend most of 
our efforts during the first year of the 
Smith-Mundt Act to bring graduate 
students to this country and in develop 
ing that aspect of the program. Later, 
of course, we expect to add the teacher 
program to the Smith-Mundt program; 
but first we should like to see how the 
Fulbright program will operate with re- 
spect to teachers.” 















Atomic Energy 


Made Easy on Recordings 


Hear the actual voice of the scientist 
who discovered plutonium — 


Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, 


assisted by Neil Hamilton and profes- 



















sional cast. Music, sound effects. Visual 
aids for those with or without slide film 
projectors. Vinylite records cut at 78 
r.p.m can be used on ordinary phono- 


graph. 


Two subjects — Each a com- 


plete 20-minute program, 


"The Atomic Bomb” 
‘The Peacetime Uses of Aiomic Energy’ 


Suited for high school classes and assem- 
blies, P.T.A., 
and recommended by 
systems. Can be used year 
New complete kits now offered for out- 


libraries, etc. Now in use 


scores of school 
after year. 
right sale at former rental price, $12.50 


per subject. 





Write for free folder 


LEWELLEN’S PRODUCTIONS 


8 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Ne niin 











DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL A PRIVATE 
SCHOOL OR SUMMER CAMP! Kdg., Ele., and Prep 
Schools for sale; also fine, established children’s 
camps, sites, & school properties. Write or Call 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 522 
Fifth Ave., Murray Hill 2-8840, Real Est. Dept. 











i If it is a position in the 
TEACHERS! Midwest, Rocky Moun- 
tain Region, Oregon, Washington, or Califor- 
nia, we can find it for you. 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 


ts CLINTON, LA, 
MEMBER-—N.A.T.A, 


411 WESTON BLDG. 


29th Year 



















WIN the nex. co .es. you enter. Our 
CONTEST MAGAZINE has helped 
others win. Big winners tell their 
secrets, teach you how to win BIG 
PRIZES. Lists current contests. 
Send 25c. for sample copy 


GENERAL CONTEST MAGAZINE 
09 East Sth St. Dept. 23C Duluth 5, Minn. 








THE GOOLIBAH TREE 


Delightful new puppet film which teaches 
the meaning of cooperation in terms every- 
me can understand. 


Running time 20 min 
Rental — $4.00 


\6mm sound and color 
Purchase — $150.00 
Available from 
THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE 
23 West 45th Street, New York 19 














Teachers: Use the Master Coupon page 30-T. 
our requests for free aids and product infor- 
ation will be filled promptly. 


29-T 


Our Rehearsal Plan 


By Lilian Graham Polk 


Shreveport (La.) High School 


Once the cast is chosen, rehearsal 
schedules are made out and typed so 
that each member of the cast and crew 
may have a copy. Long experience has 
taught me that the best rehearsal sched- 
ule for a successful high school show is 
one that requires two hours every after- 
noon after school. I ask each child to 
bring me a note from his parents say- 
ing that the amount of time required of 
the student is acceptable. We do not 
rehearse on weekends. We allow one 
week for blocking out and memorizing 
each act, and reviewing the act or acts 
ot the preceding week. We spend the 
fourth week working on all three acts 
for lines, tempo, etc. We allow no 
prompting during the final week of re- 
hearsal. 

A rehearsal schedule may look like: 

First Week —Mon.: Block out Act I, 
reading from books and walking through 
parts; Tues.: Act I with books; Wed.: same; 
Thurs.: Act I without books; actors may be 
prompted; Fri.: same. 

Second Week — Mon.: Block Act II, read- 
ing from books and walking through parts; 
Tues.: Act II with books; Wed.: 
Thurs.: Act II without books; actors may be 
prompted; Fri.: Act I without prompting; 
Act II with prompting. 

Third Week — Mon.: Block Act III, read- 
ing from books and walking through parts; 
Tues.: Act III with books; Wed.: same; 
Thurs.: Act III without books; actors may 
be prompted; Fri.: Act III without books, 
prompted; Act I with 


same; 


may be 
prompting. 

Fourth Week — Mon.: Acts I and II with 
prompting; Tues.: Acts I and III with 
prompting; Wed.: Acts I, II, and III with 
prompting; Thurs. Acts I, II, and III with- 
out prompting; Fri.: same. 

Fifth Week — Mon.: Acts I, II, and III 
without prompting; use all lights, props; 
Tues.: Acts I, II, and III, costumes and 
make-up; full dress rehearsal; Wed.: same; 
Thurs. and Fri.: performance. 


actors 


Students should never be allowed to 
miss rehearsals for reason other 
than illness or something equally seri 
ous. A play is teamwork. It depends 
on mood, atmosphere, and tempo as 
well as upon line and character. This 
is not easy for the inexperienced actor. 
The student who does not desire to do 
his best will discovered 
should be dropped from the cast. 

The crew is very important. One or 
two prompters are 


any 


soon be and 


the early 
prompters 
serve as stage managers during the per- 
formance, giving all cues for lights, cur- 
tain, sound effects, etc. Call girls warn 
actors. The student electrician has at 


used in 


stages of rehearsal. These 


help he needs. 











THE SPRING PLAY 


OR that important Senior play, 

select from the following tried- 
and-true list, backed by thousands 
of successful productions: 


@ Foot-Loose, by Charles Quimby Bur- 
dette. 7 M. 7 W. A rare combination of 
seriousness and comedy, long a favorite 
with Senior classes. 


@ Spring Fever, by Glenn Hughes. 6 M. 
6 W. Perhaps the most-produced farce 
among the nation’s high schools. Always a 
winner. 

@ Remember The Day, by Philo Higley 
and Philip Dunning. A hit on Broadway, 
and a starring vehicle for Claudette Col- 
bert in the movies. 


@ Cash and Carrie, by 
Stewart. 5 M. 9 W. A _ human-interest 
comedy that offers exactly the proper 
challenge for twelfth-year students. 


@ Love Your Neighbor, by Albert John- 
son. 8 M. 12 W. A folksy, effervescent 
comedy with rich characterizations. 


Dorothy Rood 


@ Two Gentlemen and Verona, by Anne 
Ferring Weatherly, 5 M. 7 W. The trials 
and triumphs of a summer-theatre group. 
Colorful and gay. 

@ Love Is Too Much Trouble, by Guern- 
sey LePelley. 5 M. 9 W. A dizzy, college 
romp that satisfies discriminating audi- 
ences because of its superior craftsman- 
ship 


Books 75c each. Percentage royalty, 
or flat-rate royalty, as desired. 
Write for free catalog. 


ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Avenue 131 E. 23rd Street 
Evanston, Illinois New York City 10 


























University of Havana 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
JULY 5 8th 


SESSION 


REGISTRATION: JUNE 28 TO JULY 3, 1948 


AUGUST 14 


Courses in the following subjects will be offered 
Elementary, Intermediate and Advanced Spanish 
Spanish Conversation, Method of Teaching Spanish 
Spanish Pronunciation, Advanced Spanish Grammar 
Commercial Spanish, Spanish Literature Hispanic 
American Literature, Latin American History, Social 
Political and Economic Science, Ethnography, Arts 
Natural Science and Cuban Folk 

xtracurricular lectures by Cubar and Latir 
American scholars; visits to public buildings, places 
of historic interest, sugar mills tobacco i 
country trips sports, 
shall be offered 


TF 
cultural and = social 
to those attending the 
Summer Session. 

Special Courses in Education 
nical Preparation for Teachers of 
Culture, Dietetics, Odonthology 
erinary Medicine and Library 


Medicine rect 

English, Physica 
Pharmacy, Vet 
Science 


Further mformation may be obtained from 


THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
— UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA, Havana, Cuba 











MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE 


SIOUX CITY 20, IOWA 
A four-year Liberal Arts 


co-educational college 


Summer Sessions—June 3 and July 14 
Fall Registration—September 13, 1948 
For complete information write: 


MR. PAUL B. CLARK 


Director of Admissions 








COLORADO A & M COLLEGE 


Fort Collins, Colorado 
“Practical education at a mile-high level." Two 4- 
week periods, beginning JUNE 23 and JULY 21, of 
an expanded program of Agricultural Education, 
Distributive Education, Guidance and Counseling, 
ome Econcmics, Home Economics Education. tn- 
dustrial Arts Education, Physical Education for 
Men, Trade and Industrial Education at both the 





Graduate and undergraduate level. 

















30-T 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers. 


TRAVEL 
AND STUDY 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY 
TRAVEL p. 28-T 


[] Info. on Europe summer 
tours 


CANADIAN GOVERN- 

MENT TRAVEL BUREAU p 

27-T 

[] Free lit. on Canada — 
Vacations Unlimited 


COLORADO A. & M. p. 
29-1 


rc 


[} Summer _ school 


nouncement 


FRENCH NATIONAL 
TOURIST OFFICE p. 25-T 


[) Free copies ( of 

L P 
beautifully _ illustrated 
1948 France ca’endars 
for classroom use 

[] Free posters of France. 


INTERAMERICAN SUMMER 

SCHOOL p. 28-T 

[] Info. on 
sion 


summer ses 


IRISH AIR LINES p. 26-T 


[] Free lit. and info 


MORNINGSIDE 

p. 29-T 

[] Info. on 
sessions. 


COLLEGE 


summer, fall 


NEW YORK 
SYSTEM p. 7-1 


[|] Free vacation guide 


CENTRAL 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD 
AIRWAYS p. 11-T 


r 


Name on list for Class- 
room Clipper 


TRANS WORLD AIRWAYS 
p. 3-T 


r 


Info University ap- 
proved tours 

Info.: Air Age Summer 
Workshops 


Also information on 


School 





City— 


N.B. Pages on which advertisements appear in differ- 
ent editions indicated by symbols: T-Scholastic Teacher; 
Sr-Senior Scholastic; Jr-Junior Scholastic; all other. 


UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA 
SUMMER SCHOOL p. 29-T 


[] Info. on summer session. 


RECORDERS, 
NEW EQUIPMENT 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC. p. 

22-T 

[] Name on free list for 
Audio Record. 


[) College 


rules 


script contest 


PRESTO p. 23-T 


] Info. on dise recorders. 


RCA p. 19-T 


[] Info.: 


Slide film  pro- 


jector 
[] Info.: Opaque  pro- 
jector. 


Info.: Wire recorder. 


WEBSTER p. 24-T 
] Info.: Wire recorder. 


WIREWAY p. 21-T 
[) Free booklet on how to 
record. 


Info. on Wireway. 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
AIDS, ETC. 


ASSN. OF AM. RAILROADS 

p. 35-Sr.; 25-other 

[] Free 68-page ill. book 
Railroads at Work. 


BITUMINOUS COAL IN- 
STITUTE, Back Cover-T 


| Free copies ( ) Old 
King Coal Calls a New 
Tune. 
BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 
MILK p. 14-Jr.; p. 4-other 
[} Free recipe book. 


Position 
Enrollment 


State— 


BUREAU OF EDUCA- 

TIONAL SERVICES p. 9-T 

[) Free. New chapter of 
Evolution of Our Na- 
tional and Family In- 
come, “Contribution of 
Motor Vehicles.” 

[] Free. Chapters 1 and 
3 of same 


CLINTON TEACHERS 
AGENCY p. 29-T 


] Info. teaching positions. 
THE COOPERATIVE 


LEAGUE OF THE U. S. A.., 

p. 29-T 

[] Free leaflet: The Goo- 
libah Tree. 

| New Film Catalogue. 


EASTMAN KODAK, 

Cover, all 

[] Info. Nat'l H. S. Pho- 
tographic Contest. Pos- 
ter. Rules. 


Back 


GENERAL CONTEST 
MAGAZINE p. 29-T 


Sample copy, 25 cents. 


NAT’L ASSN. OF MFRS. 


p. 31-Sr.; 13-Jr.; 23-others 


List of free films. 
} Free new pamphlet. 


LEWELLEN’S PRODUCTIONS 

p. 29-T 

[] Info.: Atomic 
teaching aids. 

[] Info.: Psychiatry-made- 
simple record.ngs. 


Energy 


OLD TOWN CANOES p. 

29-Sr.; 31-other 

[] Free catalogue: canoes, 
boats. 


ROW, PETERSON, 
COMPANY p. 29-T 


AND 


Free catclogue of high 
school plays. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 

p. 13-T 

[) List of Scholastic-BAN- 
TAM 25-cent books. 
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| Junior Historians 


More evidence of fine working rela- 
tions between historians and _ history 
teachers reaches us from Pennsylvania 
in the following letter from Edna M. 
Handwork, in Birdsboro. 


A a teacher of social sciences I am 
a real enthusiast for this introduc- 
tion of local history. I find that the 
young people who have had member 
ship in the Birdsboro Chapter of Junior 
Historians are awakened to a new inte 
est in family background and Birdsboro’s 
institutions. They have an enthusiasm 
for legends and lore of Pennsylvania. 
| have discovered that all the major 
phases of American history can be ap- 
proached by way of our locality. 

The purpose of a Junior Historian 
Club in Pennsylvania is to learn more 
about Pennsylvania, the county in which 
we live, and our immediate locality 
These clubs of the state are combined 
into The Pennsylvania Federation of 
Junior Historians. This federation is 
divided into four regional areas: we ar 
in the Central regional area of which 
1 am the sponsor. There is an annual 
meeting for each area. In May. dele 
gates from more than 100 chapters will 
convene at Harrisburg to conduct the 
unnual The "edera 
tion is within our State Department of 
Public Instruction. 


state conterence. 


To describe our chapter in Bircsboro 
High School, I will first explain ow 
name, William Bird Chapter. We took 
this title from Birdsboro’s founder 
William Bird, who in 1740 established 
the first iron forge. He, as you know, 
was one of America’s early iron masters 
und was succeeded by his son, Mark 
Bird, whose contribution to the causs 
of the American Revolution brings visi 
tors from all over the United States to 
his original iron plantation, now desig 
nated as Hopewell National Park. 


Conduct Local Research 


We meet twice a month and our aim 
is to do research into Birdsboro’s past 
and encourag the development of local 
pride and loyalty. I believe this is ad 
vantageous in the inculcating of Ameri 
can ideals. We have several field trips 


each year, which are financed by proj 
ects of various kinds during the year. 

I think our outstanding civic event 
was the formal dinner, conducted to 
celebrate our 75th anniversary as a bor 
ough. (We are 208 years old as a com 


munity.) The William Bird Chapte: 
was in complete charge and had 200 
citizens as guests at a dinner at the 
Reading Country Club. 


—Epna M, HANpWORK 











TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Lat Scholastic Magazines and these 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective. 








Farms in Russia 


Books: Economics of Soviet Agricul- 
‘ure, Leonard Hubbard (Macmillan, 
10), $4. Russia’s Story, Dorothy Erskine 
Crowell, 46), $2.50. Why They Be- 
uve Like Russians, John Fischer (Har- 
ver, 47). $2.75. Mother Russia, Maur- 
ce Hindus (Doubleday, °43), $3.50. 
Red Bread, Maurice Hindus (Random 
House, 31), $1.50. 

ARTICLES: “Women and Children in 
he U.S.S.R.,” John Steinbeck and Rob- 


Manchuria 


PAMPHLET: Pacific Asia: A Political 
Atlas, Samuel Van Valkenburg (Head- 
ine Book, No. 66, °47). Foreign Policy 
Assoc., 22 E. 38 St., New York 16, 35c, 
pp. 10-43. 

AnTICLES: “Sun Light, Newsweek, 
June 30, 47. “Manchurian Tragedy,” J. 
Chen, U. N. World, June, ‘47. “Report 
to the American People on China,” W. 

Bullitt, Life, Oct. 13, “47. “Japan 
Russia in Manchuria,” Willard 


Atomic Energy 


Here are films, filmstrips, recordings 
and a script on atomic energy and the 
tomic age. Next week we'll bring you 
list of books and pamphlets. 
Firms: Atomic Energy. Prod. 
st. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
16 mm. sd. b&w. 11 min. Rent or sale. 
Excellent animation illustrates scientific 

iciples of the atom 


formation which should precede any 


Fac es 


and 


bomb. This is 
scussion of bomb’s economic, social, 
1 other implications Atomic Power. 
Prod. and dist. March of Time, Forum 
Edition. 16 mm. sd. b&w. 19 min. Rent. 
races history of atomic power discov- 

s up to 1945 and first bombs. Dis- 
and 


es nature of atomic energy 
vs scientists’ campaign to convey 
omb’s meaning to evervone. The 
Church in the Atomic Age. Prod. RKO 
Pathe for Federal Council of Churches 
Christ in America. Dist: tor informa 
write to The Very Reverend 
Charles E. McAllister, Film Forum 
Foundation, 127 E. 12th Ave., Spo- 
, Wash. 16 mm. sd. b&w. 19 min. 
Rent or sale. Newest film on implica- 
s of the atom bomb. Although made 
especially for church audiences, it is 
highly suitable for other groups. Points 
individual responsibility in atomic 

age and warns against another war. Im- 
pressive and interesting. One World or 















SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Democracy Series No. 23 in 


Senior, Junior, and World Week 


ert Capa, Ladies’ Home Journal, Feb. 
48. “Down on the Collective Farm,” 
J. Strohm, Reader's Digest, March, ‘47. 

PAMPHLET: Soviet Farmers, A. L. 
Strong, Nat] Council of American So- 
viet Friendship, ’44, 10c. 

Firms: Julien Bryan-produced tea- 
tures on Russia are available from In- 
ternational Film Foundation. Though 
none cover agriculture alone, all are ex- 
cellent for Russiar. background. 


March 22 in 


Junior Scholastic 


Price, National Geographic, Nov., 42. 

Books: Picture Map Geography of 
Asia, Vernon Quinn (Lippincott, '46), 
$2.25, pp. 107-116. Geographical and 
Industrial Studies: Asia, Nellie B. Allen 
(Ginn, °35), pp. 204-220. Japan's 
Dream of World Empire, Gi-ichi Ta- 
naka, intro. by Carl Crow (Harper, 
42), $1.25. 

See also “China” in Tools for Teach- 
ers, Scholastic Teacher, February 23. 


April 12 
in Senior 


None. Prod. Phi: Ragan, under Na 
tional Committee on Atomic Informa 
tion auspices. Dist. Film Publishers, 
Ind. 16 mm. sd. b&w. 9 min. Rent or 
sale. Raymond Swing narrates. Suitable 
tor wide audience range, the film points 
out international cooperation and con- 
trol as the only atom bomb defense. 
“Hits home.” Operations Crossroads. 
Prod. U. S. Navy. Dist. Office of Public 
Information, Navy Dept., Washington 
25, D. C., or nearest Navy District Pub- 
lic Information Office. 
27 min, Free loan. Kodachrome record 
of Bikini tests and preparations. Tale of 
Two Cities. Prod. U. S. Army. Dist. 
Signal Corps Film Libraries, Governors 
Island, New York (ask them for other 
16 or 35 mm. sd. b&w. 20 
min. Free loan. Shows Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki after the bomb, with blast, 
flash, and radiation effects. Also shows 
Alamagordo. 

Firmstries: How to Live with the 
Atom; World Control of Atomic En- 
ergy; Up and Atom. (Three filmstrips) 
Prod. and dist. Film Publishers, Inc. 
With 16-in., 33 1/3 rpm transcriptions, 
or with scripts. b&w. About 20 min. 
each. Sale separately or together. Film- 
strips cover, respectively, why interna- 
tional cooperation is the only means of 
controlling the bomb, how to control it 


16 mm. sd. col. 


sources ). 





Coming Up! 
In Senior Scholastic 
March 8, 1948 

Social Studies: Can Partition of Pal- 
estine Be Made to Work? 15 years of 
Public Health Service. Commager Arti- 
cle: Expansion to West and Southwest. 

All Classes: Inside Washington - 
Surgeon-General Thomas Parran. De- 
mocracy Series: Communist Production 
and Trade. 

English Classes: Clubs and Organi- 
zations. Sweet Land of Secrecy. They 
Gave America a New Look. Story — 
The Apostate, by George Milburn. 


March 15, 1948 


Social Studies: Specia' Issue on 
World Freedom of the Press. 
All Classes: Commager — U. S. en 


ters the Far East. Democracy Series 
Communist Labor. 

English Classes: The Fine Arts in 
America. 





(original U. S. and Russian positions ) , 
and what an individual and community 
can do to influence outcome. Especially 
useful is first strip; amusing cartoons 
and text are light but effective. 

Recorpincs: The Atomic Bomb. 
Prod. and dist. Lewellen’s Club Produc 
tions, Chicago. Two 12-inch records, 78 
rpm. Sale with filmstrip, folders for au 
dience, and teacher's guide. These rec 
ords present basic material on atomic 
energy and the principle of the bomb. 
Although they were originally _ pre- 
pared for adult groups, records have 
proved popular with schools. Peacetime 
Uses of Atcmic Energy. Prod. and dist. 
Lewellen’s Club Productions. Two 12 
inch records, 78 rpm. Sale. Emphasizes 
positive side of atomic energy — non- 
military uses for industry, medicine, etc. 
Points out that these possibilities can 
only be realized fully with international 
control, 

Script: Pilot Lights of the Apoca 
lypse, Louis N. Ridenour. Originally in 
Fortune, January, °46. Runs about 5 
min. Available from National Commit 
tee on Atomic Information, 1749 L 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C.. 10c. 
Brief sketch which takes place when 
“all the industrialized nations have mas 
tered the production and use of atomic 
power.” Thought-provoking. 

Credit is due Social Education, De- 
cember, 1947, for acquainting us with 
some of the above materials in their 
list, “Aids for Atomic Education.” 








IS ANYTHING AMISS 
with this 


coal miner’s Miss? 


MOST PARENTS are familiar with this scene! A mother has taken 
her child to the outpatient clinic of a modern community hospital, 
for a physical checkup. This particular hospital, however, serves 
a thriving coal mining community. Nearly all of its patients are 
mine workers and their families. 

Should this little girl need additional medical attention, her 
parents know she'll get it—the very best available. Like most 
miners, her father has subscribed to a plan for prepaid medical 
care and hospital insurance. For a moderate monthly payment, 
he and his entiré family are entitled to the services of the hospital 
and its physicians including surgery and anesthesia, X-ray, lab- 
oratory work, medicine, nursing care, and bed and board. 

Today, more than 65% of bituminous coal miners and their 
families are cove red by prepaid medical care or hospital insur- 
ance, or both—contrasted with a coverage of only about 15% for 
the country as a whole. a 





The coal miner and his family, as a rule, receive more regular 
medical care than does the general public, and progressive mine 
management is constantly trying to increase the number of hos- 


pitals and widen their services in coal mining communities. 


MODERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 
come a long way —due largely to the mech- 
anization program sponsored by the coun 
try’s progressive coal Operators. Nowadays 
more than 91°, of all bituminous coal 
mined underground is mechanically cut, 
and about 60°) is mechanically loaded. 
Only about 4%, is mined by pick and shovel. 

Thanks to huge investments in mecha- 
nized equipment and to skilled manage 
ment and keen competition within the 
industry, America’s bituminous coal mines 
are the most productive—and pay the high 
est wages—in the world. They are exceeding 
all former peacetime production records 
in response to this country § stupendous 
needs for coal, and to help rebuild the war- 


shattered economies of other nations. 





FREE TO TEACHERS 


Make it fun for your classes to learn 
about coal! Give them copies of Old 
King Coal Calls a Nei Tune, the gay, 
accurate quiz booklet about modern 
coal mines and miners. Mail a card 
please include name of your school 
to Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ 
Dept. ST, Southern Building, Wash 
ington 5, D. ¢ 











Bituminous Coal Institute 


\ DEPARTMENT OF 
NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMEF'CA 
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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
SIAM (p. 6) 


Aims 

lo give practice in composition skills 
and to inform the pupils about far-away 
Siam. 


Methods 
(A) Radio Script Writing 
(B) Quiz 
A. RADIO SCRIPTS 


Using one of the following stories 
and groups of characters, write a two- 
minute radio play about Siam’s part in 
the war — 

|. The arrival of Japanese troops in 
Siam in December 1941 

Characters: 

NARRATOR 

JAPANESE COMMANDER 

PrnuL SONGGRAM 

SIAMESE PATRIOTS 

PRADIST, THE REGENT (RutTH) 


2. Journey of the 21 Siamese intelli- 
gence men from China to Bangkok 
Characters: 
NARRATOR 
Cooks 
PEDDLERS 
PRIEST 
JAPANESE TROOPS 
SIAMESE COLLABORATORS 
Sending code messages from Siam 
to London and Washington 
haracters: 
NARRATOR 
Four INTELLIGENCE AGENTS 
MEMBERS OF SIAM’S UNDERGROUND 
Sample Seript I: 
Narrator: Siam was the first place 
to be invaded by the Japanese after 
Pearl Harbor. On December 8, 1941, 





Siam’s Prime Minister, Pibul Songgram, 
ordered his soldiers to surrender. 

JAPANESE COMMANDER: We demand 
the surrender of Siam, Our troops are 
everywhere. Yield now or take the con- 
sequences, 

PisuL: Your orders will be obeyed, 
Your Excellency. I will command our 
troops to lay down their arms. 

JAPANESE COMMANDER: Good. You 
wil] not be sorry that you aided us, 
Pibul Songgram. You will be rewarded. 
Japan wants your country as a base for 
attack in Southeast Asia. 

Narrator: Patriotic Siamese decid- 
ed to carry on the fight secretly. 

Ist Patriot: Pibul is pro-Japanese. 
This is a shameful surrender. 

2np Patriot: We must work secretly 
to defeat the enemy. 

3np Patriot: We will fight the Japa- 
nese by blowing up bridges and wreck- 
ing their communications. 

41TH Patriot: And we must get mes- 
sages to the Allies. 

Narrator: Siam was a kingdom 
whose king was too young to rule. A 
group of three men, called regents, 
ruled in his place. One of the regents 
was a man named Luang Pradist Man- 
udharm. Pradist was head of the Sia- 
mese Underground, His code name was 
Ruth. 

Prapist (to a helper): Write these 
messages. They must be delivered to 
the guerrilla camps in the back country. 

“Ruth says her sweetheart is coming 
home.” 

“Ruth says her sweetheart has seen 
US.” 

“Ruth says he is flying to her side.” 

“Ruth says you will see him soon.” 

Narrator: Pradist was smiling and 
polite to the Japanese, but secretly he 
helped make Siam the Allies’ “eyes and 
ears” in the Far East. 

Prsuc: Let me present Luang Pradist 





Manudharm, Your Excellency. He is 
one of our regents. 

JAPANESE COMMANDER: Siam is a 
beautiful country. It is a pleasure to be 
here. 

Prapist (smiling): We are honored 
with the presence of the Japanese in 
Siam, Excellency. 

Narrator: Our government quietly 
took Siamese students in the U. S. out 
of school and trained them for intelli- 
gence work. These men reached Siam 
by submarine, by Catalina flying boat, 
and by midnight parachute jumps. One 
of the best-kept secrets of the war was 
how Siam helped the Allies. 


Sample Script II: 

Narrator: A group of 21 Siamese 
intelligence men, disguised as cooks 
and peddlers, set out from China to 
Bangkok, Siam’s capital, through land 
peopled by headhunters. Their guide 
was a Chinese Catholic priest. 

Priest: Young men of Siam, I have 
been assigned as your guide on the 
dangerous journey from China to Bang- 
kok. 

Ist PeppLer: Thank you, Father. 
Our instructions were to disguise our- 
selves as peddlers and cooks. 

Priest: I received that information 
in a code message. 

Ist Coox: We will scatter when we 
reach Bangkok and some of us will seek 
employment as cooks. 

2np Pepper: I will peddle trinkets 
on the city streets and look and listen 
everywhere. 

2np Coox: Good Father, lead us on. 
We are already hardened to dangers. 
Some of us made parachute jumps into 
the jungle at midnight. 

Priest: New dangers face us now. 
Come, I will lead the way. 

Narrator: The journey took 87 days. 


(Concluded on next page) 





Theme Article: China 


Theme Article: Manchuria 





COMING IN JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Week 
(Issue of March 15) 


All Out for Democracy: How Fascism Was Spread 

Alaska Journey by Eric Kronengold: (Continued) 

Note: Because of other demands on our space, the feature “Stories Behind 
Documents on the Freedom Train” 


(Issue of March 22) 


Ali Out for Democracy: What Happened to Farmers in Russia 
Stories Behind Documents on the Freedom Train: Francisco de Miranda 
Alaska Journey by Eric Kronengold: (Continued) 

(There will be no issue March 29th because of the Easter holiday.) 


(Issue of April 5) 
Theme Article: Union of South Africa 
Stories Behind Documents on the Freedom Train: Francis Scott Key 
All Out for Democracy: What Happened to the Professions in Russia 
Alaska Journey by Eric Kronepgold: (Continued) 


is omitted from this issue. 








Only four reached Bangkok. The others 
were caught by the Japanese and by 
Siamese collaborators. 

SiaMEsE CoLLasoraTor: This ped- 
dler has been loitering about in a suspi- 
cious way. 

Japanese Orricer: Arrest him and 
question him, Force him to tell all he 
knows. For spies the law is death. 

S1aMESE COLLABORATOR: This man 
is no cook by trade. He is an intelli- 
gence agent trained in United States. 

JAPANESE OrFicer: Arrest him. 

Narrator: Only four reached Bang- 
kok. 


QUIZ 


1. By what name was Siam called 
between 1939 and 1945? 

(Thailand. ) 

2. What does Muang Thai mean? 

(Land of the Free People.) 

8. With which state of the U. S. is 
Siam compared for size? 

(Texas. ) 

4. What countries are Siam’s closest 
neighbors? 

(French Indo-China, Federation of 
Malaya, Burma.) 

5. Name some of the valuable min- 
erals found in Siam. (Wolfram, gold, 
rubies, sapphires, oil.) 

6. What are the hill people of North- 
ern Siam called? 

(Laotians. ) 

7. What would this phrase from a 
well-known poem mean to a Siamese — 
“Elephants a-piling teak”? 

(Trained elephants carrying teak- 
wood from Siam’s jungles to the rivers.) 

8. What river is to the Siamese as 
the Nile is to the Egyptians? 

(The Menam.) 


9, What is the main crop, food, and 
export of Siam? 

(Rice. ) 

10. What did the King of Siam offer 
to President Lincoln in 1862? 

(Elephants. ) 


HOW CRACKPOTS SPREAD 
HATRED (p. 8) 


1. Explain what is meant by the 
following statements — 


(a) “Mob violence and lynchings 
can be the forerunners of fascism.” 

(b) “In 1944 a Federal Grand Jury 
indicted 28 men and 2 women.” 

(c) “Beware of super-patriotic slo- 
gans.” 

(d) “Violating the laws in order to 
‘stop communism’ was the ‘kiss of 
death’ for democracy in Italy and 
Germany.” 

(e) “Prejudices are often carried 
on by ‘whispering campaigns’.” 

2. Define: (a) subversive, (b) prej- 
udice, (c) Know Nothing party, (d) 
White, Protestant, gentile supremacy. 

3. You can do something about it. 
Can you report any incident in which 
you have taken part or about which 
you have read where an American had 
the courage to defend, in the face of 
prejudice, the basic human rights of 
all the people? Write an aecount of the 
incident. 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 15 


1. SIAM SIZE-UP: 1-Ananda; 2-Bangkok; 
3-Menam; 4-Pibul; 5-Thailand. 

2. WHAT’S THE ANSWER?: 1-b; 2-a; 3-b; 4-c. 

3. ONE WORD: 1-Eire; 2-John A. Costello; 3- 
Venemaesnt 4-Georgia. 

PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1- Pini 

2- &) Mississippi is spelled Missisippi; (b) Win- 
throp Sargent, first governor of Territory of 
Mississippi; 3-King of Siam. 


How Did Your Class 


Score on Term Quiz? 


A Nebraska teacher, who gave her 
five classes the Semester Quiz that was 
included with the Jan. 19th issue, won- 
= how the results compare with oth- 

“I feel my class score was very 
ite ” she states, The following tabula. 
tion shows the grade of the class, the 
highest score by a pupil, the median 
score, and the lowest score: 


Clas§ Highest Median Lowest 
(Grade) score score score 
8th 41 ll 
8th 29% 3h 
9th 41h 5 
9th 36 12% 
9th 34 22 


The Editor would like to hear from 
other teachers who have tabulated the 
results of the Semester Quiz. Teachers 
of grades 6 through 9 are invited to 
send their tabulation to the Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 220 E. 42d St., New 
York 17, N. Y. This information will be 
helpful in the preparation of the Semes- 
ter Quiz to appear in one of the May 
issues. War the first-semester quiz too 
hard, too easy, just right? 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Test 


1. What was Siam’s name from 1939 
to 1945? (Thailand.) 

2. Name Siam’s capital, ( Bangkok.) 

3. In what river valley do most of 
the Siamese live? (The Menam Valley.) 

4. To what religion do most Siamese 
belong? (Buddhist. ) 

5. Who voted to divide Palestine into 
Jewish and Arab states? (United Na- 
tions. ) 

6. What nation wil] withdraw its 
troops from Palestine on May 15? 
(Great Britain.) 

7. What political party against for- 
eigners was formed in the U. S. in 1852? 
(Know Nothing Party.) 

8. Who was the first Governor of the 
Mississippi Territory? (Winthrop Sar- 
gent.) 

9. Who was voted out of office as 
Eire’s Prime Minister last month? 
(Eamon de Valera.) 

10. Who founded Providence, Rhode 
Island? (Roger Williams.) 





Solution to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 19 


ACROSS: 1-Sam; 4-rice; 5-tanner; 8-mealy; * 
; 10-mme.; 11- "tis; 12-one; 13-bat; 16-hair; 17- 
; 21-OK; 22-dad; 23-Leo; 24-Ark. 
DOWN: 1- Siemens: 2- -acne; 3-Menam; 4-rt; 
6-elm; 7-rye; 9-bin; i1- to; 13- Bangkok; i4-aides 
15-treed; 16-he; 18- Asa; 19- red; 2l-o’er; 23-La. 
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